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THE STORMING OF MOBILE BAY 

Edited by 

Richard R. Duncan 

For a war weary Union the summer of 1864 offered little 
cause for rejoicing. Both the armies of Grant and Sherman 
seemed to be hopelessly stalemated before Petersburg and At¬ 
lanta, while General Jubal Early swept down the Shenandoah 
Valley to threaten the very security of Washington itself. Only 
the navy had offered Unionists much encouraging hope. The 
destruction of the Shenandoah, the Confederacy’s fame raider, 
and finally the stunning victory at Mobile Bay by Admiral 
David G. Farragut gave at least some solace in the military 
and political gloom of August of that year. 

For two years following the fall of New Orleans Farragut 
had hoped to direct an expedition against the troublesome port 
of Mobile.^ However, frustrating postponements and diver¬ 
sions had prevented any such move until the summer of 1864. 
Unfortunately, delay had also allowed the Confederacy to 
strengthen Mobile’s defenses and to complete the construc¬ 
tion of the formidable ironclad, the C.S.S. Tennessee, to aid 
in the defense of the harbor. Yet, despite an elaborate Con¬ 
federate defense system consisting of obstructions, a mine field, 
forts, and the Tennessee, a determined Farragut struck at Mo¬ 
bile on August 5th.2 

’Mobile, a city with a population of 29,258 on the eve of the Civil War, was the 
last major Gulf coast port remaining in Southern hands. During the war Mobile 
become one of the South’s principal blockade-running harbors. 

Three forts— Fort Morgan on Mobile Point, Fort Gaines on Dauphin Island, and 
Fort Powell in Grant’s Pass— protected the lower bay. Fort Morgan, the most 
important and structurally the most elaborate, commanded the main channel. A 
mine or "torpedo” field on the eastern side of Dauphin Island narrowed the use of 
the main channel and made Fort Morgan’s command over the bay’s entrance a 
formidable one. In addition three small paddlewheel gunboats, the Morgan, 
Gaines, and unarmored except for iron strips around their boilers^ and 

the ironclad, the Tennessee, provided naval protection for the harbor. The Ten¬ 
nessee was more than 200 feet in length and had six-inch armor. She suffered, 
however, from two marked liabilities: her top speed was only six knots, and her 
stearing gear was vulnerable to attack. For an account of the entire operations 
against Mobile Bay see Shelby Foote, The Civil Wen A Narretive (New York, 
1974), III, pp. 492-508. 
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Witnessing the assault and fury of the ensuing battle was 
a young twent 3 ?^-year old ensign, Purnell Frederick Harrington.® 
Son of Delaware’s Chancellor, Samuel Maxwell Harrington,“ 
he had attended the Naval Academy for two years when in 
October, 1863, he received his appointment as a ensign. By the 
following July he had become a member of Farragut s Gulf 
squadron. Fortunately, Harrington also recorded his experi¬ 
ences and observations of the attack in a series of letters 
to his father and brother, Samuel.® Not only was Harrington 
a keen observer and recorder of events, but in them he vividly 
captured the excitement and emotional catharsis of battle. 

I 

U.S.S. Monongahela 

Off Mobile, July 6th, 1864 

Dear Sam— 

I have time to write you a note. I presume you will read 

"Purnell Frederick Harrington (1844-1937), born in Dover, Delaware, was the son 
of Samuel Maxwell Harrington, Chancellor of Delaware. He attended the Naval 
Academy from September, 1861, until October, 1863, when he was appointe m 
an ensign. During the Civil War he served on the Ticonderoga, and 

Motiongaheltt, In the summer of 1864 he joined the blockading fleet in t e u 
of Mexico and participated in the attack on Mobile Bay. Following the war he 
quickly rose in the ranks of the navy and distinguished himself in various 
tions. In 1903 he was promoted to the rank of rear admiral. The Nationa 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1939), XXVII, 482 483. 
’Samuel Maxwell Harrington (1803-1865), born in Dover, Delaware was a 
graduate of Washington College in Maryland and studied law in the offices of 
Henry M. Ridgely and Martin W. Bates. He was admitted to the bar in 1826 
and two years later he was appointed to the position of secretary of state, n 
1830 he became chief justice of Delaware’s supreme court. With the reorganiza¬ 
tion of that court he was appointed as an associate justice on the new superior 
court and served in this capacity until 1855 when he was made chief justice. 
Two years later he became chancellor. He was also a principal figure in the 
development of the Delaware Railroad and became its president on its organization 
in 1852. Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1932), VIII, 302-303. 

“Privately owned. 

‘Samuel Milby Harrington (1840-1878), born in Dover, Delaware, was the eldest 
son of Samuel Maxwell Harrington and brother of Purnell Frederick. He was a 
graduate of Delaware College and studied law under his father and Chancellor 
Bates. He was admitted to the bar in 1861 and in the following year he was 
appointed adjutant-general by the governor of Delaware. In 
secretary of state. J. Thomas Scharf, History of Delaware (Philadelphia, ), 

I, 595-596. 
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‘ 1 ^, letters to ITa^^erjieinee I The i)assage jdown 

WASj very: pleasanitv-transora on which we were to 

s^eep. j was and I ref used to sleep: there. 

Several of us. made; opr bed; together on the deck of the ward* 
room^l We passed^lJ^; ^ I^onsi^s on her way home.] Qn 

' ' ' \,i' ' ' ' ' ' ‘ _ 

the: se!?Qpd day put jWeKSpQlce the j^pa bound north froip Key 
B^t - with y^low fever. Six . of her men and. three officers 
had died ;tn tla^e days., Wie sentJier first officei* on board and 
gave? ;lw some ice. ? On Sunday w a steamer 

ladejA with cptton. She ; escaped ’t ?pn the Tuesday following 
we arrlyfdintjK^r^ wbete iW^ Hoff and ^ 

Found fever there but not very fierce. Left Key AVest and 
after three very hot and uncomfortable days arrived here at 
sunset on Thursday last. Several of my classmates came on 
board at’-ohSe dhd we^^t^ a jubilee. On Friday, July 1st, 
dt 9 a! M. we went bn board the Hartford’^ and reported to 
Farragut. I had a very fine letter to Captain Drayton, the 
Fleet Captain, from my friend Capt. C. R. P. Rodgers. It 

seemed?, m#i Consi^ at once and f was nrderedi to this 

vessel. I came right on board and found her underway to shell 

jd^ rpyiFbrf MOfganf T was Division 

at fopco tn A fsw niinutes fropi pie time 1 joined her ^ I WAS 

undersyfire. These shells make a . horrible 'inoise ewhenn they 
60me at ye. I think “he is hot brave who feds ho fear^ but 
he j^O nobly dates vidiat nature^^^^s^ i certainly did 

frii^ened only a little herybus wbeh'i saw a hheib^^ 

right sover my head*^^^ 1 stood still beeapise of a con £sJ ciousness 
that«in that I" [stej way it was my duty to give my men Courage. 
Psboii became tolerably accustonied t^ I have been uiider 
pre j^fee limes, since. Pn |he Fourth, we bad |be custOmaty 
salutes at noom At L il’M, on ihat day, the Adm’l signalled 
us to en^ge the forty two other vessels to fight tivo shore 
b|dteries nbar Fort MorgahV' arid two more td fire dri the 
sleai^r. Wd fired thirty fbut sbells ap^^^^ 
ping near the flagstaff, and the remainder striking the fort 
outside. This is the last fight I have been in. We were not 




. > • : ■■ ‘I ■; 


I like the ship very much. I will write 
ship, blockade, etc. Our Capt. is Commander 

■ ^ '. f M ' I I ■ I . I I ) ■. Ill . , ) I 

'U.S.S. Hartford was Farragut’s flagship. 


more about the 
. H. Strong — 
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a very good pl(J feUQw. We have ^ yery pleasan^^ 
wardroom. Four , o£ us giveta cpuce^ pf ithe 

pthei? p^iceys nearly; every evening. ;1^he considers this 
his fighting ship. We have the post of hpnprrnearesh the harbor 

• • I ?. ■ ‘ ’x .1. 

and right in ^he: Ghannel and must.beythe first; yesselt tpb meet 
the ironclads swhen: they cpmev outi > vWe have^ an i^enih^ and 
can steam fpurte^ M gWe)ahaye tp run 

down the rebs when; they lappear- ri I dined withjft^ 
yesterday when he told ;me;|thp^^^ .1 will write 

soon again. ,;Read mydetter tojiFatheniiK? , , ; ) r: (5 


4 ci t 


S.M.H. Jr. 


> • v i «. t .• ••■j.v 


Jr; remaiPifi Your riAff^tei h 
; I,:.;;!?; F,3Harrington'' 

...;;Ensign-r■ :;;;;t-v! f'?;li..i i;; ;r; • .V:■ 


P. S. Remeniher me to Arthur® and friends^ 
It very., warm her&. . 




[First portion of the letter is missing.] 


[To his Father] 


At 2 P. M. we stood in and renewed^ the engagement. At 3, 

we Steamed away anA hheh*^^ the admiral. We were 

struck but once during the fight and had no one hurt. I’he 
Metocbwet had One man kM hnd one wdundeA Sp ended 
my first fight. We are now ahchored off our night station 
to the sduthward of Fort Morgan. We have all pur guns 
trained to fire on the rebel ironclads in case they should come 
out, and we are ready to throw up rockets, etc., to bring the 
whole fleet into action at once. 

The Mpnongahela is considered the finest ship here^ She 
IS precisely like the Ticowdcropa in appearance but is finer and 
faster. We are the fastest ship of the fleet, steaming fifteen 
(15) knots at full speed. The motion is easy and pleasant. 
When I received my orders this morning, all the officers of 
the Harford cph^atujated joining the firibst ship in 

A^rthur Milby, a cousin. 
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the squadron. Rathbone and Dana seemed to envy me very 
much. They remained on board the Flagship till this afternoon 
when they were to receive their orders. I have not heard 
where they go, but suppose they have ships by this time. The 
squadron is full of fine vessels. The Lackawanna, Seminole, 
Hartford, Brooklyn, Richmond, Galena, and the Metacomet are 
a few of them. Everyone seems to think, though, that this 
is the desirable vessel. The accommodations are fine and her 
officers nice fellows. I give you her officers — Commanding 
Officer, Commander James H. Strong; Executive Officer, Lieut. 
Roderick Prentiss; Lieutenant, 0. A. Batcheller; Ensign Mullan 
of my class with myself and two Acting Ensigns — very nice 
fellows. We have also- Assistant Paymaster Forbes Parker, 
Surgeon Kindleburger, Assistant Surgeon Lewis, and a fine 
Chief Engineer whose name I do not know. The subordinate 
officers are fine men. We have a very heavy battery and can 
fight a rebel ironclad. We have a massive stern of iron, and 
as we are so fast it is understood that we are to run down the 
rebel ironclads when they appear. Two or three of our iron¬ 
clads are expected here in a few days from the north. 


It is said here that my class will be examined for Lieu¬ 
tenants in October and November next. It is not unlikely. The 
Monongahela has been here 19 months and has received over 
200 shots. She was through the New Orleans & Port Hudson 
fights. She will go north for repairs next spring. Think I 
may come home then if I don’t get transferred to another 
ship, even if I do not come north for examination in the winter. 
Write at once. 


I remain, your loving son, 

Hon. S. M. Harrington P. F. Harrington 

P.S. It is hot down here. Very truly yours, P. F. H. 

Ill 

P. S. Being in a hurry for the mail, I scribbled off a hurried 
note of the news to Father. Show him this and he will under¬ 
stand me better. P. F. H. 
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U.S.S. Monongahela 
Off Mobile, July 17, 1864 


Dear Sam, 


I write to inform you that the long-expected, attack on 
Mobile is about to take place. Farragut issued a general order 
yesterday directing the preparations and giving the general plan 
for attack. Each regular man-of-war will have lashed to her on 
the off side a small gunboat. We go in with the flood tide and 
open with shot & shell. When within 300 or 400 yards we are 
to use grape and canister. Each vessel will be protected by 
chain slung outside and by sand bags inside. Howitzers will be 
mounted in the tops to drive the enemy from their guns. We 
shall use a S. W. wind which will blow our smoke right on the 
fort. The order of Farragut is well written. He commences 
with the command “Strip your vessels and prepare for the con¬ 
flict.” In one of his sentences you can see the grandeur of his 
bravery—“/ shall go in with the flood tide-*' It says that there 
is no defeat. It is “Victory or death.” The fleet wonders at such 
courage. Troops from New Orleans will throw up works on 
Mobile Pt. in rear of Fort Morgan and on Sand Island opposite 
to the fort. They will land and work under the protection of our 
fleet. Several of our vessels will take position outside at right 
angles to the line of battle and thus give a flanking fire. I will 
try to give you a rough sketch of the plan. 










ad 


A. 


‘d 

•0 


tUf 
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Now you see the fleet going up the channel [,] a small gunboat 
being on the port side to take the man-of-war through in case of 
disability. Several vessels in the Swash Channell [sic] give a 
flank fire. -{- represents shoal water. The order of battle is as 
ioliiow&; Brooklyn, Hartford (Flagship), Richmond, Lackawanna, 
fdpWtnyahcla, Qssipee, Serainolp, Oneida, and Galena. Besides 
these ^ shall have the jScm Jeciwio and five ironcladsj two 
double turretted, and any number of smaller ships, many of 
iyhiieh|will be left outside. The fight ought to lasit about three 
hourscli*] each vessel being one hour under fire. My vessel; homes 
no. Si iu the line^ as good a place as one could wish. It was an¬ 
nounced that the AdmT would'lead but the Captains of the fleet 
persuaded him to let the Brooklyn, Capt. Alden, lead, reasoning 
that the first ship might be blown up by torpedoes and that the 
Flag ought not to risk that chance;®^^^^^ W go to Pensacola 

some time this week to prepare for the fight. It is understood 
that the attack will be made about the 30th inst, or as sbori as 
we can get ready. No one doubts our success. It will certainly 
be one of the grandest scenes [The remainder of the letter is 
missing.] ,v': 


n;;;;,-: i;',:/ XI..S,S. Monongahela-' 

. Afo6i(e Aug.^ 5^ 

Dear Father, 

We have fought this day one of the most terrific and ter¬ 
rible but one of the mo-st glorious of the war. We got underway 
at 4 o’clock this morning and steamid in. We had a horrible 
fight with the fort. After coming in and beating off the rebel 

®The Brooklyn was also equipped with a "cowcatcher or torpedo catcher.” As 
planned, it took the lead in the^line of wopdeh ships, but as it was beginning to 
overtake the monitor ChickdsaWy the Brooklyn slowed. Captain James Alden 
signalled the Hartford for instructions, but meanwhile an explosion resulting in 
the sinking of the monitor Tecumseh by a mine added to the confusion. When 
the smoke cleared, a row of suspicious buoys were seen ahead of the Brooklyn, 
To avoid potential disaster the ship stopped and attempted to back away in order 
to clear them. Impatient, Farragut, assuming the risk, passed the Brooklyn, took 
the lead, and uttered his famous charge. Official Records of Union and Con¬ 
federate Navies in the War of Rebellion (Washington, 1906), Ser. 1, Vol, 21, 
403 and 445-447, and Foote, Civil War, 500-501. 
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gunl^oats, the rebel rtoessee attacked tiS; - 3%is sfe# led 
the way into hOT, ramming her twice. The whole Tleet walked 
into fhe^ mid she- finally surrenderedi She is jusfc like the; 

but twice as/ powei^ful,v3 She is the <greatest; capture; ol 
the war* Opr loss is severe^ This vessel is the glory iof the fleets 

I neyer i saiP? such j^prious bravery in my life* I am proud of 
this day* We have lost our iEx| Off. LieutitEoderiek i^rent^^ 
He has had one leg amputated and will probably die; 
only four or five others hurt. The Hartford; has 12 killed, ^20 
wounded^Hroufe^w. 14 W*, 30 K, & , W. The monitor 

i^ Mbw^ UP and nearly all lost,^I Thi 
of truep to Pensacola at once* I am ?unhurt. , ; 


Your loving Son. 
i: PrjF. Harrington 


Will W|ite at length: soop. a P* F. H. 




P» Sv i s ExcUi#'haste iri^wHieir T hdve Writt^ I have riot 

time to say whatf 'Wish and of course hrive hurried. P. F. Hi 




Dear Father, 


Mobile Hri^; iA^ugust 7th, 1864 


PWrite to-day to give yirii ah account ^^ 0 ^^^ great battle 
of T^day; WhWerc underway at 5.30, hnd riteamed irito 


British steamship, the Bngd, which-had been used 
mJjlMk^e-rifrihin^^ But With thd iHecdve closing up of the Savannah harbor 
and^the boittling.>upiof m Ftngal, -^e was h<riv rebnilt into the irqhclacl, AOm^l 

^ A: VP^bb, now iii cbitimand of the irbriclad, 

attqi^^|:q^ to (Jo h^tde with.,ph^}Uniop monitors, 'Weehawken arid Hahtthf, 

agwvnri and. was, forced to surrender, 

(kepr.^ New, M 

a Wpor|;on AugrisE 8^ 'l%fi4fii^prirtea'ioSs^i'ri^^^ 
ecM^^,j^j^Jti||gj|,|nd.r7() Official Records, 406-41S. 

Ic ll /* Ipsses, including those of the Tfcuptseh it 172 

ued and I7r wounded: Later estirpates p|aced the loss of the Tecimseh it \20 
a one. Scharf places Cbrifederate losses at li kiiled arid 19 wounded. Schacf, 

Stath Nih/y, 3W^ ihd‘37$nJ -irnjy.- -' 
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A f6w minutGs later we beat to Quarters and hoisted the Atueri- 

can ensign at Fore, Main, Mizzen, and Peak. At 7.7, the first 

gun was fired front Fort Morgan and was answered immedi¬ 
ately from the Brooklyn. The shot & shell from over a hundred 
guns on each side were soon flying in the air. The first shot 
that struck this ship wounded our 1st Lieut. & Ex. Officer, 
Lieut. Roderick Prentiss, in both legs. The left one was am¬ 
putated but he died in eighteen hours. A few minutes after 
that shot, the rebel ram Tenriessee made for the Hartford. 
Seeing this we put our helm hard down and ran into him at 
full speed; but being encumbered with a gunboat alongside 
we did not hurt her. As she swept by us, her flag, already 
shot to pieces, was shot away. We thought she had surrendered 
and we yelled. We steamed by the Bay engaging Fort Gaines 
on our way. The rebel gunboats had taken refuge behind the 
fort (Morgan) except the Selma. She was followed by two of 
our vessels and captured. At 9.40 the fight was over and 
we were preparing to anchor when we saw the Rebel ram 
Tennessee hoist her battle flag and steam towards us. She 
made for this vessel. We steamed ahead at full speed to run 
her down. She fired a shotted gun at the Hartford in defiance. 
The Adm’l then signalled us to run her down. We ran into 
her at full speed but could not sink her while our steam is 
badly broken. We poured a broadside into her and then pre¬ 
pared to ram again. The “Lackawanna” then ran into her 
and afterwards gave her a broadside. Then the Hartford, 
glorious ship, ran alongside of her and fired her broadside 
while her guns almost touched the ram. The Brooklyn and 
two ironclads then followed. We shot away her smoke stack, 
all steergear, & everything we could get at. As we ran her 
down the second time, she fired two rifled shells into us, laying 
waste our berth deck and wounding several men. She finally 
surrendered to the fleet. This fight lasted an hour and was 
glorious. I went on board immediately after the fight to 
receive our share of prisoners. She was just as good as ever, 
but her steering gear being gone and chimney shot away 60 
that steam was going down and her men being suffocated, she 
surrendered. The 15 in. guns of the ironclads crushed in her 
sides in one place. One man was blown to pieces by a shot 
striking him through the port. She is the best ram ever taken. 
Our loss is severe. This vessel had Lieut. Prentiss killed and 
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about ten wounded, three badly. The HaHford had 18 men 
killed and about 20 wounded, the Adm’rs Secretary, Higgin- 
bottom, being killed. The Brooklyn had 11 killed and 20 
wounded. The Richmond had 5 or 6 killed and about 6 wounded. 
The Oneida had about 15 killed and 1515 [sic] wounded. Her 
boilers were shot through and scalded nearly all her engineers. 
The remaining vessels averaged about 8 or 10 each in killed 
& wounded. The Temmseh was blown up by a torpedo and 
sank in two minutes with all on board except one Snsign and 
about 12 men. 

Yesterday morning Fort Powell surrendered to us. This 
gives us free communication with the outside through Grant's 
Pass. Fort Gaines offered to surrender on terms today. The 
AdmT said “unconditional” and they refused. We will have 
it in a week. The M. etacomet took our wounded to Pensacola 
yesterday. She came in to-day. She went out by Fort Morgan 
under a flag of truce. The Admiral has thanked the officers 
and men of the fleet. By Genl. Order we performed Divine 
Service to-day in thanksgiving for so glorious a victory. We 
are in fine spirits, but mourn our loss greatly. Our loss will 
be nearly two hundred in killed & wounded. Besides these we 
lost Capt. T. A. M. Graven and about 90 officers and men 
in the Tecumseh. Admiral Buchanan,!^ the “Merrimack” man, 
was captured with the “Tennessee.” His leg w£is broken and 
will probably be amputated. We have three officers and seven¬ 
teen men prisoners aboard here. We shall glory in this battle 
to our dying hour. I am proud of the humble share I had in 

Franklin Buchanan (1800-1874), born in Baltimore, entered the U. S. Navy in 
1815. In 1845 he was chosen by the Secretary of Navy to organize the Naval 
Academy, and he served as its first superintendent until 1847. He participated 
m the Mexican war and commanded Commodore Perry’s flagship on his expedition 
to Japan. On the eve of the Civil War he was commandant of the Washington 
navy yard. With the attack on Massachusetts troops in Baltimore on April 19, 
1861 Buchanan, believing that Maryland would secede, resigned his commission, 
ut w en Maryland made no such move, he asked to be reinstated in the navy, 
on y to be refused. In the following September he entered the Confederate Navy 
and superintended the outfitting of the Merrimac in Hampton Roads and com- 
rnan. e it on its first days attack on the federal fleet. He was promoted to 
admiral in the Confederate Navy and was put in charge of the naval defense of 
Mobile. James Grant Wilson and John Fiske, eds., Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of 
J^^rtcan Biography (New York. 1891), I, 428, and Jon L. Wakelyn, Biographi- 
a Dwttonary of the Confederacy (Westport, Conn., 1977), 116. 
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it i^d' shin' piloid Md^ bohiih^fehd' of Sixty ^ 

th^'*b^flV6St* ih ^hi-'^v’OiFid. 'v^-^f^hiSid -mSdc'ihy-'Mirid *iib 

do my^ duit-v^^^li aScrihdhiy■ ^blf‘pdsse^im tbetMd fbsdldtidhl' I 
hid ^hht •^'hd**e 3 d!rl/d^ Mdi^-^whSh-^'Sdbbbss' dawhed ‘ ’Ohd 

th^ I felt Mich LpMdd Ishd-faclt 

wbPd^af did hbfei gd dp ih Ms siholfeihrfddih a dd^en 
baities td ^Sithal Way%^itti- f du Wihf-^d me plpir ^couhts 
^diwM'ithis4ettlr^-idt''dh'5MePdf fhd^fighli -Nd ohd^’^ddid 
ridt sed it' #ili evef j fidly ^apprddiatd iti* • ' the' batMe, the 

wildest yet controlled enthusiasm prevailed. Offieefs ahd men 
were alike roused to glory. Prentiss remarked as he was 

carried fdr#ai^^‘ft is dhly'^Bbth feil Biek^pamJ’1; 

up?hi^:-&)fcehaiceiaffriS Sdrry''jdkefW^hii^ehdeTi^ (iedk^ 
hdJcheefedime^ih^, feiwt?; He;¥al 
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I was refreshed to-day with your letter alnd papets ahd 
letters from Father, Dick,^® and an old classipnte|» 
of the 1st Class at the Academy. | jrec’d but ono ietter 


‘’Richard Harrington (1847-1884), brother of Pufhyi Pi;i?derick,. graduate 

of Georgetown College and studied law Under Nathaniel 6. SjtnithsP?* 
adihitted to the bar, and iii the early 187d’s he was a prominent lawyer in Wash¬ 
ington. 
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before since I came down and was anxious to hear from you. 
I hasten to write again to you. You have read before this 
the newspaper accounts of our great fight, the most glorious 
but terrible of the war. This vessel was a star performer, 
second to no one. On Friday, Aug. 5th at 4 A. M. I took the 
deck of this vessel and prepared to steam in. At 5 ;30, we were 
underway and Capt. Strong took the deck. I then went to my 


Division. 

We steamed in in three lines, thus;— 


Octorara 

Brooklyn 

Tecumseh 

Rebel Ram 

Metacomet 

Hartford 

Manhattan 

Fort Morgan 

Port Royal 

Richmond 



Seminole 

Lackawanna 



Kennebeck 

Monongahela 

Winnebago 


Itasca 

Ossipee 



Galena 

Oneida 

Chickasaw 



The four iron-clads stood in under the fort till within 200 yards. 
The second line passed the fort at a distance of 400 or 500 yards. 
The outer line, the OctoraTa and vessels under, were lashed on 
the port-side of the centre line, as I have arranged them on the 
preceding page. At 6.25 the Chickasaw fired a gun at the 
fort. As 7. the battle opened with a gun from the fort answered 
at once by the Brooklyn. In a few minutes over 100 guns on 
each side were at work. Shot, shell, and grape flew as thick 
as apples fall from a tree in a hurricane. I had command of 
one XI inch gun, from which I fired shells weighing 135 pounds 
and solid shot of 187 pounds, also two 32 pounders and two 24 
pound howitzers. One of my 32’s was worked by Acting Ensign 
and gun’s crew from the Kennebeck under my direction. At 
8, a solid shot struck our Ex. Officer, Lieut. Roderick Pren¬ 
tiss. He died soon after. At 8.10, the Teclimseh was blown up 
by a torpedo and sunk with all on board except one Acting 
Master, one Acting Ensign and twelve or fourteen men. At 
8.15, the Rebel Ram Tennessee was seen to steam for the 
Lacha/wcmna, the vessel ahead of us, to run her down. We 
put on all steam and ran into her. We saved the Lackawanna. 
As we approached her she snapped two heavy guns at us twice. 
Had they gone off our slaughter would have been fearful. 
Encumbered with a heavy gunboat, we were not able to get 
much way on her. We struck her a light blow and as, she 
swept down by our port side, one of the' guns which had refused 
to go off into us was fired into the Kennebeck and after killing 
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several men set her on fire. We then cast off from the Kenne- 
heck and left her. As the ram passed our quarter, her flag, 
already shot to pieces, was shot away. We thought she had 
surrendered and we yelled. Several vessels refrained from fir¬ 
ing into her. We passed on through shot and shell, our gun¬ 
boats pursuing the rebel gunboats which were now steaming 
up the Bay. At a little after 9, we had passed Fort Gaines on 
the left and were preparing to anchor, when the ram which 
had dropped under the guns of Fort Morgan was seen coming 
up the bay. She fired a challenge shot at the Hartford and 
the gage was received and returned. Before she fired this ship 
was going and had the honor of leading the way into her. We 
struck her a terrible blow while going at the rate of 12 knots. 
The shock was very great. I thought we should lose all our 
masts. She fired two heavy shells into us just before we struck 
her. Fortunately they burst forward and wounded only three 
men. Had they come further aft, we should have lost fearfully. 
Our heavy stern is all torn away and we leak very much. The 
Lackawanna rammed her next. Then our glorious Hartford 
poured into a broadside while her guns almost touched the ram. 
This vessel & the Hartford had their sides burned by powder 
from the ram’s guns. After the Hartford, the Brooklyn, Ossipee, 
and ironclads made for her. No vessel except this one & the 
Lackawanma rammed her. The Ossipee started for her but 
stopped on seeing the white flag. She surrendered at 10.15 A. M. 
three hours and fifteen minutes after the battle commenced. 
When she surrendered we were steaming for her at 13 kni)ts 
speed. Had we struck her we would have sunk at once as we 
were already leaking. Altogether it was a desperate and 
plucky fight on both sides. The report shows that she was 
struck only by one 15 inch shot. So the honor of capturing the 
finest ram ever built and the finest ironclad ever built belongs 
almost exclusively to wooden ships. The presence of ironclads 
did some good I suppose. Immediately after the fight, I went 
on board the ram. She is like the Atlanta but twice as power¬ 
ful. Her gun deck was flesh and gore. She threw some of her 
dead overboard in order to make it appear that she had few 
hurt. All her steering gear & smoke pipe was shot away. 
Adm 1 Buchanan, Merrimack man, had his leg broken and was 
captured. Our loss is severe, it will reach 300 killed & wounded. 

On the night of August 5th, Fort Powell was evacuated and 
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occupied next mom. by our men. On the 8th Fort Games sur¬ 
rendered to the Navy. They refused to surrender to the Army 
& Navy but sent 26 swords to the Flagship. Next day we 
landed 2000 troops in rear of Fort Morgan. I went in command 
of three boats. We have invested it completely. On Monday 
over a hundred guns will open on the fort & fire till it sur¬ 
renders. We have free communication with the outside but 
cannot go out as we draw too much water. The large vessels 
must go under Fort Morgan to go out. Our small vessels go 
out through Grants Pass. My paper is all gone. I have writ¬ 
ten to Father to send me some. If you see him tell him not to 
forget. Please send this to Dick as I have not paper to spare 
in writing to him. I rec’d a letter from him today. I will 
examine the muster roll of this vessel & inform you if I find 
any Delaware men. I suppose Dick & Arthur are home again. 
Remember me to all. Tell Arthur I want to hear from him. 

I remain, 

Your affte, Brother, 


P. F. Harrington 
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A CHANGING OF THE GUARD: JOSEPH C. MANNING 
AND POPULIST STRATEGY IN THE FALL OF 1894 

by 

Paul Pruitt, Jr. 

Joseph C, Manning swept among the farmers of Alabama 
in the spring of 1892, fresh from Populist training in Tom 
Watson’s Georgia,’ An authentic boy wonder at twenty-two, 
Manning preached “the gospel of human brotherhood” so zeal¬ 
ously that he was known as “the Evangel.” Above all he was 
a crusader who persuaded members of the Farmer’s Alliance 
to assert themselves and cast off the political tyranny of a 
coordinated Democratic oligarchy.^ Manning’s father was a 
merchant, lien-lord, Democratic office-holder, and Methodist 
preacher in Clay County; so Manning, a young rebel, unde'r- 
stood how thoroughly connected and controlled rural institu¬ 
tions could be.» As the representative of an intersectional mass 
movement and successor to the Alliance lecturers who had gone 
before him, this beardless” orator brought hope to men and 
women cut off from the most basic democratic culture: 


Members of the People’s Party should at all times be 

ready and willing to give a reason for the faith that is 

in them . . . Such a principle is the sovereignty of the 

people, that the people should be absolute rulers of 
their own destinies.^ 


Manning never achieved a sophisticated grasp of “greenback” 
or Populist economics, though he was loyal to the Omaha Plat- 


Joseph C. Manning. From Five to Twenty-Five, His Early Life as Kecalkd by 
Joseph Columbus Manning (New York, 1929), 24-33. Cited hereafter as Man¬ 
ning, Ftve to Twenty-Five. Also see Jerrell H. Shofner and William W. Rogers, 

Joseph C. Manning: Militant Agrarian, Enduring Populist,” Alabama Historical 
Quarterly, Spring and Summer, 1967, 7-37. 

Dadeville Hew Era, April 21, 28, 1892; and Rockford Coosa Advo- 

ca e, April 21, 1892. Also see Manning, Five to Twenty-Five, 42. 

Clay County Probate records reveal the elder Manning’s status. In particular see 

Deed-Mortgage Record 

hn t * ~ Methodist history of Clay County, see registers and minute- 

books on file at the Ashland United Methodist Church. 

Ashland People*s Party Advocate, March 2, 18^4. 
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form throughout strenuous “campaigns of education.” From a 
myriad of back country stumps, J. C. Manning almost single^ 
handedly fashioned a working People’s Party in Alabama.® 

The People’s Party in Alabama was secondary in impor¬ 
tance among reform parties, however, to the Jeffersonian De¬ 
mocracy of Reuben F. Kolb. As State Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture (1887-1891), the magnetic Kolb had built up a personal 
following.® One opponent claimed that some farmers would 
vote for Kolb “if he was to steal a sheep and they even saw 
him do it.”^ Thwarted in his gubernatorial ambitions by Bour¬ 
bons in control of the Democratic party machinery, Kolb led a 
number of “simon-pure Jeffersonian Democrats” into a species 
of political limbo in 1892.® His supporters, still trapped in 
provincial loyalties, could not bear to move openly into the camp 
of the Populists or the Republicans; yet they joined with them 
in the war against Democratic machine rule. In the words of 
party member Frank Baltzell, editor of the influential Mont¬ 
gomery Alliance Herald, the Jeffersonians were “those who 
have studied only state affairs.”® Where economic matters were 
concerned, most of the Jeffersonians clung to the relative con¬ 
servatism of “free silver” demands, despite the efforts of Balt¬ 
zell and a handful of radical editors to make them understand 
fiat money theory.^® Still, the “Jeffs” commanded a majority 
of the hill country whites who might some day take the final 
step into genuine Populism; so Manning and other Populist 
leaders “boomed” for Kolb, capitalizing upon his popularity.-^ 


I "Rockford Coosa Advocate, April 28, May 5, 1892; Montgomery Alliance Herald, 

I November 11, December 7, 1893; Ashland People’s Party Advocate, March 2, 

^ April 20, December 7, 1894. 

I ^‘William W. Rogers, The One-Gall^sed Rebellion, Agrarianism in Alabama, 1865 - 

I 1896 (Baton Rouge, 1970), 115-120, 161-162, 167-185. Hereafter cited as 

I Rogers, One-Gallused Rebellion, 

I ^Dr. Robert Leslie to Captain Harry Jones, n.d., 1892, in the Thomas Goode 

I Jones Papers, Alabama Department of Archives and History. 

1 “Rogers, One-Gallused Rebellion, 203, 209-213. 

I ^ Ibid., 190; Montgomery Alliance Herald, November 11, 1893. 

I ^^Ibid., May 14, 1891, April 26, 1894. Also see Lawrence Goodwyn, Democratic 

Promise: The Populist Movement in America (New York, 1976), 314, 323, 406. 
I Hereafter cited as Goodwyn, Democratic Promise. 

I Manning wrote and printed at his own expense a pamphlet, Politics of Alabama 

(Birmingham, 1893), which was used as a campaign document for Kolb in 1894. 

I 

I 
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In 1892 Kolb lost to Governor Thomas G. Jones by a meagre 
10,000 votes, in an election marred by massive Democratic 
frauds.^2 In 1894 ‘the Genial Eeuben” waged a tumultuous 
campaign of vindication against William Calvin Oates, the 
“archetypal Bourbon leaderThe People’s Party backed the 
Jeffersonian nominee, but not happily. James M. Whitehead, 
the one-legged “straightout” Populist who edited the Green¬ 
ville Living Truth, exchanged broadsides with Frank Baltzell 
over the foolishness of fielding two reform parties.^'^ Manning, 
who won election to the legislature from Clay County, worried 
that the People’s Party would be “considered a faction or tail 
to the kite of the Jeffersonians.” The Evangel sensed that prin¬ 
ciples and a crucial clement of public involvement were slipping 
into the background of personal and political maneuverings: 

The people do not care about the name; they now want 
the substance. ... If we need anything, it is a people’s 
party — a party of and for the people.^® 


The state elections of August 6, 1894, were disastrous to 
the anti-Democratic cause in Alabama. For all the efforts of 
Jeffersonians, Populists, and Republicans, Kolb polled fewer 
official votes than before, while Oates won with the usual Black 
Belt majorities.^® True, more than forty reformists were elected 
to the state house and senate, but many thought that in a fair 


The official count was Jones, 126,952 to Kolb, 115,524. In fifteen "Black Belt" 
counties Jones’ margin was 30,217 votes, almost three times his total majority. 
Kolb almost certainly received a majority of the legally cast votes, but Alabama 

AT ?A ” u ^ of election. Rogers, One-Gallused Rebellion, 

221-222. For contemporary evidence of fraud, see Chappell Cory to T. G. Jones, 

ugust 14, 1892; J. P, Speer to T. G. Jones, August 22, 1892; and J. D. Nix to 
T. G. Jones, September lO, 1892, in the Jones Papers. 

^^Rogers, One-Gallused Rebelliony 276-283. 

^^Montgomery Alliance Herald, November 24, 1893. 

Butler Choctaw Alliance, January 24, 1894; Ashland People’s Party Advocate, 
June 8, 15, 29; July 6, 13, 27, August 10, 1894. See also J. C. Manning to 
gna lus y» ®rch 13, 19, 1894, in the Ignatius Donnelly Papers, The 

Minnesota Historical Society. Manning confided to Donnelly th^t he was seeking 
means to command the Jeffersonians,” some of whom, he knew, "have no sym- 

People’s Party as a national movement.” 

The official count was Oates, 111,875 to Kolb, 83,292. In addition to stuffed 
ballot boxes in the Black Belt, the difficult registration procedures of the Sayre 

‘A disfranchised many farmers and helped 

defeat Kolb. Rogers, One-Gallused Rebellion, 237-241, 281-285. 
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election the “Kolbites” would have controlled the hundred- 
member House at least.^’ The shock of such a thorough if 
The determined agrarians, however, recovered quickly enough 
dubious defeat was simultaneously paralysing and infuriating, 
to make two quick, ineffectual attempts at revolutionary 

retaliation. 

One new departure was plotted by Kolb and Senator Wil¬ 
liam E. Chandler of New Hampshire. On August 10 Chandler, 
who had been a major proponent of the Lodge “Force Bill,” 
introduced a resolution of inquiry concerning the Alabama elec¬ 
tions. In particular, Chandler wanted to know if the new legis¬ 
lature was a freely elected, constitutional body competent to 
choose a United States senator — since John T. Morgan, a 
strong Democrat, was coming up for re-election.^® Two years 
earlier Frank Baltzell had suggested that Congress determine 
whether Alabama had “a republican form of government.”’® 
Now Kolb, Jeffersonian chairman Albert T. Goodwyn, and 
campaign committee chairman W. H. Skaggs openly endorsed 
Baltzell’s plan, despite warnings from conservative friends.^® 
Manning and his Clay County radicals further endorsed this 
Jeffersonian move away from a states' rights point of view 
by suggesting the passage of a national election law.®’^ But 
Chandler’s resolution made no progress in the Democratic Fifty- 
third Congress. The Fifty-fourth Congress, generally expected 
to be Republican, would not meet for over a year, and it seemed 

"R. F. Kolb to W. E. Chandler, August 20, 1894, in the William E. Chandler 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

^^Ibid.y August 20, September 24, 1894, and Montgomery AdvctHsctf August 11, 
1894. The "Force Bill,” or Federal Elections Bill of 1890 would have provided 
for federal supervision of state elections under certain conditions. The measure 
failed to pass in the Senate, and is considered to be the last serious effort made by 
national Republican leaders to protect the civil rights of Southern blacks. For 
relevant information see Rogers, One^Gallused Kebellion, 50, 184, 214 and Good¬ 
wyn, Democratic Promise^ 227. 

'•Rogers, One-Gallused Rebellion, 228, 229-230. 

•"Frank Baltzell to W. E. Chandler, November 26, 1894, in the Chandler Papers, 
and Montgomery Advertiser, August 24, 1894. For a conservative warning sec 
Robert McKee to A. T. Goodwyn, August 15, 1894, in the Robert McKee Papers, 
Alabama Department of Archives and History. 

•'Joshua Franklin to W. E. Chandler, August 29, 1894, and J. C. Manning to 
W. E. Chandler, April 6, 1896, in the Chandler "Papers. Also see Ashland Peoples 
Party Advocate, August 24, 31, 1894. 
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that some speedier action was in order .22 


A second, more revolutionary course was to disregard the 
official ballot count. This alternative speedily suggested itself 
to Reuben F. Kolb and his lieutenants, who were certainly not 
thoughtless incendiaries; by the late summer of 1894 many 
reformers were prepared to consider backing an insurrectionary 
“de jure” government.^s Since the question was obviously con¬ 
troversial, Skaggs’ Central Campaign Committee decided to test 
the public temper. Mass indignation meetings were planned 
for August 23, at which militant “law and order leagues” were 
to be formed.^-t Though agrarian leaders counseled against 
lawlessness, there is no doubt that the leagues could have func¬ 
tioned as a revolutionary army had popular sentiment justified 
violent action. Manning helped draw up plans for the public 
meetings, then left for a scheduled address before the Texas 
Farmer s Alliance. On August 22 at Grandview, Texas, he 
showed the desperate fury which gripped a broad spectrum of 
agrarian leaders immediately after the election. The Galveston 
News reported that the Evangel said of Kolb: “We will seat 
him if we have to wade in blood.” When some level-headed 
individual reminded him that Grover Cleveland might send 
troops. Manning spat out an original profanity: “Cleveland 
can to to the damn Democratic Party.” Catching the quixotic 
spirit of the speech, excited Lone Star Alliancemen offered the 
young man 200,000 Texans to help seat Kolb.^s 


When Manning returned to Alabama, the tentative revolu¬ 
tion was in ruins. Most counties held no meetings, and outraged 
public sentiment hid its head.- The timidity of the hill counWy 
yeomen shocked and sobered reformers of all parties. Populists 
like J. M. W^hitehead began to make sense when they argued 

Arfwca/f, August 31, September 7, 1894. For the prospects 
0 the 54th Congress, see Montgomery Advertiser, October 26, November 8, 1894. 

‘n September 24, 1894, in the Chandler Papers. 

Ashland Peoples Party Advocate, August 10, 17, 1894, and Montgomery Adver¬ 
tiser, August 9, 10, 16, 19, 1894. 

'Montgomery's T Montgomery Advertiser. August 24, 1894- 

Montgomery Advertiser, 24, 1894, Butler Choctaw Alliance, August 29, 

the ^ Advocate, August 31, September 7, 1894. On 

Jh! ii "formers all over Alabama favored 

Calbonn ri investigation. Chandler’s resolution was endorsed in 

alhoun. Clay, Conecuh, Elmore, Jefferson, Montgomery and Pike Counties. 
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that poverty-stricken farmers feared the consequences of a 
'‘war.” The countryside, according to Whitehead, could not 
support a rebel force, nor could penniless volunteers stand up 
to state and federal troops.^^ There was little for Manning to 
do but plunge into the work of electing reform candidates to 
Congress. He toured eastern Alabama for two friends, A, T. 
Goodwyn of the 5th district and W. C. Robinson of the 3rd 
district. Since both men were pacifically inclined Jeffersonians, 
no doubt they helped quench the Evangel’s thirst for blood.^s 


After the disappointments of August, Joseph Manning was 
alert to the need for a workable reformist strategy. As he 
faced the people, the conviction grew in him that local agrarian 
initiative had suffered under the leadership of Reuben Kolb. 
Soon Manning was working to build up enthusiasm and broader 
intellectual horizons among the "suppressed and repressed” 
electorate. He emphasized his own variety of Populist eco¬ 
nomics, and his contention that "human rights are vested rights” 


was calculated to raise the consciousness of toilers who were 
“bonded slaves” on the land and at the poHs.^® "Under a proper 
distributive system,” Manning wrote for the Clay County 
People s Party Advocate, "no man who works should be poor. 
Labor produces all wealth. Labor should enjoy what it pro¬ 
duces. Mingled with his economic argument was the vision 
on an aggressive working-class solidarity: 


True socialism asserts that ... the world is one great 
family. ‘An injury to one is the concern of all.’ The 
masses begin to ‘catch on’ and understand this question. 
What a laborer produces or earns by his labor belongs 
to him. To take it from him without giving him an 
equivalent is to rob him.'’^ 


While Manning employed an ideological approach, certain 


j Montgomery Advertiser, August 23, 1894, quoting Greenville Living Truth. See 
I McKee to W. H. Skaggs, February 18, 1894, in the McKee Papers. 

I People’s Party Advocate, October 5, November 2, 1894, and Montgomery 

I ^/^"vertiser, October 19, 23, 25, 1894. 

I t**'*“.!l‘* People’s Party Advocate, July 18, September 14, 1894, and Manning 
I ^0 Twenty-Five, 38-39. 

I People’s Party Advocate, September 14, 1894. 

I November 9, 1894. 
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Jeffersonians still worked toward a “revolution” on behalf 
of Reuben Kolb, whatever the consequences. As early as Au¬ 
gust 18, a correspondent of Governor Jones revealed the pa¬ 
thetic determination of Kolb’s hard core supporters. “Some of 
them,” he wrote, “is saveing eggs to sell to seat Kolb.”-’^ On 
September 27, the Jeffersonian and Populist chairmen arranged 
for a general convention in Montgomery on November 12, one 
day before the legislature was tb convene and less than a week 
after the cofigressional elections w^e to take place.®® Clearly, 
if the cohgressiohal elections saw the commission of yet more 
outrageous frauds, angry men might be able to talk the con¬ 
vention into supporting what was referred to as “dual govern¬ 
ment.” Fanatical Kolbites like Grattan, B. Crowe of Perry 
County were busily trying to find men willing to stand by the 
“Governor,” and Kolb’s new Birmingham People’s Tribune did 
nothing to discourage such activity.®* Manning, on the other 
hand, was one of a majority of Populists and Jeffersonians who 
had perceived the futility of violence. The Evangel had founded 
his work anew on more nearly Populist principles, and shortly 
after the convention was announced, he made a Populist deci¬ 
sion. In mid-October, in a major letter to the Butler Choctaw 
Alliance, he attacked the Jeffersonian Democrats and questioned 
the leadership of Reuben F. Kolb.®® 

Manning began his letter by invoking the name of his old 
mentor, Tom Watson, whose Georgia People’s Party had re¬ 
cently made “wonderful progress” in reducing Democratic ma¬ 
jorities. Watson’s pure, flamboyant Populism, he said, made 
recruits for “the only political party in America that is the 
avowed friend of the producer and the fearless enemy of the 
absorber.”®® Watson’s achievements commanded favorable 
“comment from the press in the East,” an important point for 
Alabama reformers, who had to rely on the good will of north¬ 
ern Republicans if W. E. Chandler’s resolution were ever to 


M, M, McAliley to T. G, Jones, August 18, 1894, Box 33, Official Governors^ 
Papers, Alabama Department of Archives and History, 

"Montgomery AdverUser^ September 28, 1894. 

"Ozark Banner-Advertiser, November 21, 1895; Birmingham People^s Weekly Tri¬ 
bune, November 8, 1894. 


"Butler Choctaw Alliance, October 17, 1894. 
^Ibid. 
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pass.^^ There was in these considerations, as Manning later 
said, “something here of practical politics.”®* But he was after 
more than just political advantage. 

Politically and morally, Joseph Manning was sanguine 
about the future of the People’s Party movement. From the 
heights of his determination, he soon laid down the law to the 
Jeffersonians: 

Factions and local contests and organizations soon 
lose their cast and sentiment. They hurridly [sic] pass 
away. The People’s Party is founded on the lasting 
rock of substantial justice, and the sooner a contest is 
made squarely upon its eternal principles, the better 
for those seeking true reformation. A free ballot and 
an honest count is demanded, but is it not better to 
make the next contest on principles?®* 

No man resented the Democratic practice of ballot fraud 
more passionately than Joseph Manning. But now he was 
advising his more conservative allies that a reform movement, 
if it is to be successful, must have a positive program; in the 
long run the cry of fraud was not enough.^ He now believed a 
mighty work of public education would surely go far toward 
securing justice at the ballot box. “Convert the people to our 
doctrines,” Manning wrote, and let them see “that the enact¬ 
ment of the principles we advocate into law means relief from 
oppression, and then they will feel the necessity of throwing 
out fraud in elections.”^^ 

Quickly the young reformer closed in for the kill. Urging 
that future contests be made “on a higher and broader plane,” 
he daringly blamed Alabama’s leading agrarian for past de¬ 
feats: “We have had enough of Jeffersonian Democracy, 


Ozark Banner-Advertiser, September 26 , 1895. 

Butler Choctaw Alliance, October 17, 1894. 

Manning, Five to Twenty-Five, 68-72. Also see J. C. Manning to H. D. Lloyd, 
March 5, 23, 1895, in the Henry Demarest Lloyd papers. State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. 

Butler Choctaw Alliance. October 17, 1894, 
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Kolbism, and personal and factional contests.”^^ The die was 
cast, and Manning ended his letter with a rousing appeal for 
unity within the People’s Party: 

If you are a Populist, don’t be ashamed to unfurl its 
banner and thank God that you are with the common 
people. Clear the deck of the [reform] ‘Conglomera¬ 
tion.’ Organize for a straight, bold, and fearless 
‘Georgia campaign’ for the future."*® 

Coupled with the efforts of reformers to secure a senate 
investigation, Manning’s proposals opened up a sophisticated 
strategy. If the agrarian parties could unite upon common 
principles while working for effective federal regulation of 
elections, a remarkable balance between purity and practicality 
would be the result. As Manning explained in a press inter¬ 
view, a Populist senator from Alabama could be seated if wide¬ 
spread fraud were proved and Republican assistance mar¬ 
shalled.^^ He was convinced that these developments would de¬ 
stroy the profitability of Democratic fraud in Alabama. Also 
be understood that no Populist ends would be served by violence. 
Indeed, the Evangel claimed that the Democrats, by laying vio¬ 
lent hands upon the ballot box, had themselves become the party 
of revolution. True patriots, he felt, must work ceaselessly 
and peaceably to turn public opinion against the Bourbon ma¬ 
chines.^® 

Manning’s plan evolved as an intricate incorporation of 
“fusionist” and “middle-of-the-road” elements.-*® Other Popu¬ 
lists had called for agrarian unity, but none with such a sweep¬ 
ing challenge at so critical a moment. Apparently Manning 
seized the right time and tone, for he commanded a firm ma¬ 
jority at the November 12 convention. To begin with, he was 

*'ibid. 

^ibid. 

Butler Choctaw Heraldy December 12, 1894. Also J. C, Manning, The Fadeout of 
Populism: Pot and Kettle in Combat (New York, 1928), 22, 35-36. Cited here¬ 
after as Manning, Fadeout of Populism, 

Ashland People*s Party AdvocatCy February 1, 1895, and Ozark Banner-Adver¬ 
tiser y August 29, 1895. 

**Fusion” refers to the union or cooperation of two political parties. '*Middle-of- 
the-Road” or *'Midroad” Populists, on the other hand, made no political or 

ideological concessions to either of the *'old parties.” See Goodwyn, Democratic 
Promise, 426. 
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I supported nicely, sometimes rather automatically, by the Popu¬ 
list rank and file. This occurrence may be explained in part 
by the Evangel’s having toured extensively on behalf of reform¬ 
ist congressional candidates during the period when local meet¬ 
ings chose convention delegates. Accordingly, he inspired a 
rare degree of unanimity among Alabama Populists.^^ It is 
more difficult, however, to speculate upon the motives of an 
influential group of Jeffersonian leaders who supported Man¬ 
ning against the founder of their party. 

Reuben Kolb’s courage and enterprise loomed over the brief 
history of the Jeffersonian Democrats, but his actions some¬ 
times caused even close supporters to doubt his wisdom. Frank 
Baltzell, whose hard-hitting Alliance Herald had recently folded, 
was left “high and dry” when Kolb hired the moderate Democrat 
John W. DuBose to edit a new journal, the People’s Tribune. 
Shortly after the August elections, A. T. Goodwyn had quarreled 
with Kolb over the question of whether or not violence was 
justified against W. C. Oates’ administration. On August 23 
Goodwyn had warned the Elmore County indignation meeting 
that they must look to aid from the federal government as an 
alternative to horrible civil strife.^® It is difficult to pinpoint 
the origins of a feeling, but by November some men quite close 
to Kolb had decided, as an astute Talladega woman believed, 
that he “might be led to do certain things . . . which his genuine 

■ better feelings would regret.”®" W. H. Skaggs, for example, had 
expressed grave doubts about Kolb as early as the winter of 
I 1893-1894. Trying in vain to enlist the eminent journalist 
I Robert McKee in a newspaper project, Skaggs finally pleaded 
I with him to work for the sake of principle: “It was decided 
I between us that while Captain Kolb was unfortunately the can- 
I didate, he was a mere incident to the issue.”“ Kolb probably 

f:| "Ashhnd People’s Party Advocate, October 5, November 2, 1894. For examples of 
Manning’s numerous reform contacts, see the New Orleans Ddilj Picayune, Janu- 
I ary 19, 1895. 

i| Montgomery Advertiser, August 31, September 12, 1894; also Rogers, One- 
I Gallused Rebellion, 256-257. 

^ Montgomery Advertiser, August 24, December 1, 1894, and Butler Chocta-W 

|| Herald, December 12, 26, 1894; see also Ashland People’s Party Advocate, De- 
Ij ccmber 14, 1895. 

y Georgia C. McElderry to John W. DuBose^ Match 17, 1897, in the John W. 
li Papers, Alabama Department of Archives and Histdry. 

] W. H. Skaggs to Robert McKee, March 19, 1894, in the McKee PapeW. 
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knew that these lieutenants were wavering, for early in No¬ 
vember he declared that he would never be a candidate againi^*’^ 
He did not, however, abandon his claims to the statehouse. 

A. T. Good-wyn, W. H. Skaggs, Frank Baltzell, and even 
Kolb’is good friend P. G, Bowman supported Manning’s leader¬ 
ship on November 12. Though each of these men had his own 
motives and ambitions, all were fearful of the consequences 
of an abortive rebellion. In addition, feelings of sheer despera¬ 
tion over repeated Democratic frauds may have created a will¬ 
ingness among Jeffersonians (including Kolb) to merge with a 
militant national party and cast off the dishonored name “Demo¬ 
crat.” In any event. Manning probably would not have suc¬ 
ceeded without the help of his Jeffersonian allies. 

When the great day came, about 250 delegates and several 
hundred sympathetic spectators thronged into “The Montgom¬ 
ery Theatre.” The congressional elections had come off with 
a flurry of stuffed ballots, and though the People's Tribune 
claimed victory for the coalition candidates, only M. W’. Howard 
of the 7th district won on the face of the return^!.®*/ The con- 
vention itself quickly boiled down to a contest of rival emotions 
and timing. Grattan B. Crowe, and to a lesser extent Kolb, 
relied on the power of righteous wrath to sweep the meeting 
toward establishing a “legitimate” government. Manning and 
his allies stressed the necessity for peace and the possibilities 
inherent in unity. During the sessions the Populist side cap¬ 
tured the initiative. 

At 10:30 a.m. Jeffersonian Chairman Albert T. Goodwyn 
pounded the gavel and “emphasized that the convention was a 
“deliberative,” not a constitutional body.’(^ With this reminder 
to Grattan B. Crowe and his contingent, Goodwyn called sev¬ 
eral speakers to the podium, each of whom recounted some as¬ 
pects of the August and November elections. Soon a committee 

^.^^^ontgomery Advertiser, November 4, 1894. 

“Birmingham People*s Weekly Tribune, November 8, 1894. Eventually three more 
reform candidates were seated: Populist A. T. Goodwyn of the 5th district, and 
Republicans W. F. Aldrich of the 4th district and T. H. Aldrich of the 9th 

district. Rogers, ReM/nm, 287 - 289 . 

Mtiatgcaaery Advertiser, November 13, 1894, and Eiifaula Times and News, 
November 15, 1894. 
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well stocked with Populists and “pacifists” was appointed to 
prepare resolutions. As the committee retired, “loud cries” 
arose for “Evang-el Manning.”®® Either by accident or careful 
stagemanaging, the young orator took the platform at a preg¬ 
nant moment. He stood before a gathering which was torn 
between caution and fury. If he made the right speech now, 
he could determine the course of the convention. 

The Evangel started awkwardly, respectfully praising Kolb 
and telling a few campaign jokes. But after the obligatory 
compliments. Manning pointed out some basic facts to those 
absorbed with the “Governor’s” wrongs. In less than diplo¬ 
matic tones, he discussed the price they had paid for keeping 
the reform movement divided and subservient to one man’s 
candidacy: 

If you think that this is Kolb’s movement, you are mis¬ 
taken. It is as much ours as it is his. If the people 
of Alabama could have realized this, as Kolb has, he 
would have been governor of Alabama today.®® 

After this slap at the very nature of Kolb’s last campaign. 
Manning answered a shout from the floor — “Let us declare 
him governor!” — with a dignified warmth which atoned for 
the rashness of his earlier speech in Texas: 

Let us be conservative. . . . Let me tell the people that 
we realize there is an element in our party clamoring 
to seat the rightfully elected governor by force, but this 
is not what we desire. ... We do not want the fathers 
of little children in Alabama today to have their blood 
spilt as dewdrops on the violets, but we want these 
fathers to live and pray and vote right, and persuade 
the people of Alabama to vote right. 


“The committee was announced by the chair, and included J. M. Whitehead of the 

Living Truth; Rev. S. M. Adams, past president of the Fanner’s Alliance; and 

!• L, Pitts, Populist executive chairman. Montgomery Advertiser, November 13, 
1894. 

^Ibid. See also Livingston Journal, November 16 , 1894.. 

Montgomery Advertiser, November 13, 1894; see also Ashland People’s Party 
Advocate, December 7, 1894, quoting the Montgomery Evening Journal. 
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M. W. Whatley of Clay County spoke next, and the non¬ 
violent group semed to be in command. Kolb himself delayed 
his appearance until 1:00 p.m., when “Mr. Manning of Clay 
demanded that the convention should see the Governor of Ala¬ 
bama.”®® 

At this juncture, Kolb made a powerful speech in an 
effort to rallv the convention to his cause. He was deter- 
mined — “I intend to stay with you until hell freezes over, 
and then I will tackle them a while on the ice” — but he was 
dignified and concilliatory to the Populists.®® He wanted very 
much to be governor, but under the circumstances he balanced 
that fact neatly with concessions: 

I want to emphasize that which Mr. Manning has said, 
that it was not Kolb in this fight. . . . My individuality 
did not enter into it at all. ... It was the people of Ala¬ 
bama who raised up in their majesty and . . . twice 
elected me governor of this state.®® 

“The Genial Reuben,” who had flooded the state with agents 
“working up a strong feeling in my behalf” as early as 1889, 
would not give up easily.®^ He had given Manning a chance to 
keep the momentum, however, and during the afternoon ses¬ 
sion the Populist leader played his own emotional trump cards. 
No one took down Manning’s successful speech for unification, 
but it is likely that the youthful Clay Countian stressed quasi¬ 
religious themes of unity and brotherhood, ending with an af¬ 
firmation of Populist faith similar to that which he had made 
before a joint convention in February of 1894: “We are one 
and the same people, and together we will have the same God 
and whip the world, flesh and the devil.” One journalist wrote 
that “amid great applause, Mr. Manning made a speech which 
set his auditors wild,” and the convention voted for a union of 
the two agrarian parties.®^ 

“Montgomery Advertiser, November 13, 1894. 

®“Kolb is quoted in Rogers, One-Gallused Rebellion, 290. 

“Eufaula Times and News, November 15, 1894. 

R. F. Kolb to Leonidas L, Polk, June 6, 1889, in the Leonidas L. Polk Papers, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. 

Ashland Peoples P<$Yty Advocatey December 7, 1894, quoting the MoittgoifieTy 
Evening Journal. None of the extant accounts refer to the size or manner of taking 
this vote, except to state that it was enthusiastically done. 
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After this triumph, the Populists “worked'’ the situation 
in a manner which hints at prearrangement. A host of speakers 
jumped to their feet and testified for “amalgamation.” The 
most interesting was J. L. Hosey of Calhoun County, who “came 
to the convention to represent the agricultural population, and 
was instructed to follow the footprints of Manning and Tom 
Watson.”®^ After more “glad tidings,” Joseph Manning, in a 
truly evangelical move, offered “the hymn for the praise 
service”: 

All hail the power of the people’s name. 

Let the ballot-stuffers prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem. 

And crown the people sovereign all.‘‘^ 

Although the Populists had triumphed so far, they still 
had to deal with the irrepressible enrage Grattan B. Crowe. 
“The proper course for us to pursue,” said Kolb’s chief of 
militia, “is to take this government and run it.”**® Crowe was 
an eloquent speaker, but he had missed the crucial psychological 
moment by waiting until unification was an accomplished fact, 
possibly not realizing that peace and Populism were bound to¬ 
gether. Moreover he betrayed himself by his own excesses. 
In his dreams, he related, “the angel of the lord” had “wiped 
these tarred holes off the face of the earth. There was not a 
block left in Montgomery or Selma.”**^ After Crowe had spoken, 
the convention pushed ahead to choose an executive committee 
for the reorganized People’s Party. Interestingly, the Jeffer¬ 
sonian financial radical, Samuel M. Adams, was made chairman 
and Manning was picked for member-at-large.®’^ 

At the evening session W. H. Skaggs reported for the reso¬ 
lutions committee. The convention agreed that evidences of 
fraud should be distributed in a nationwide campaign of pub¬ 
licity. Massive petitions for restoration of republican govern¬ 
ment should, likewise be sent to Congress. Locally, Populists 

®^Montgomery Advertiser, November 13, 1894.. 

^^Ibid. See alsoEufaula Times and News, November 15, 1894. 

Montgomery Advertiser, November 13, 1894. 

Dadeville Tallapoosa New Era, April 25, May 16, 1895, and Anniston Alabama 

Leader, March 19, 1896. 
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should work for a fair contest law but take no overt action 
against the Oates administration, unless their just demands 
were ignored. With the power of state and federal troops 
against them, Skaggs argued, it was useless to establish a gov¬ 
ernment which could not stand. The convention approved 
Skaggs’ resolutions and propositions, evidently by voice vote, 
and so opened a broader field for the agrarian movement in 
Alabama.®^ 


The triumph was far from complete. While Skaggs was 
reporting, Crowe and an important minority of delegates lis¬ 
tened in “sullen silence,” convinced that the resolutions were a 
betrayal.®'’ These men were not satisfied, and neither was 
Kolb. After the legislature convened, the latter demanded his 
rights and, following a series of heated caucuses, was “inaugu¬ 
rated by a Justice of the Peace on December 1, a few hours 
before W. C. Oates was sworn in. On that day Joseph Man¬ 
ning, Warren S. Reese, Jr., of Montgomery, and other moderates 
assembled at the top of Dexter Avenue together with Kolb, 
Crowe, and perhaps 200 followers in a courageous demonstra¬ 
tion before the massed troops of the state.^® Denied access 
to the Capitol steps, Kolb spoke from the bed of a wagon drawn 
up in the street. He had hesitated until Manning spoke up, 
probably in an exquisitely ironical tone: “Go ahead Captain, 
they may kill you but you will go down ... as a martyr to 
the Populistic cause.”'^ Facing the tangible array of Demo¬ 
cratic power, Kolb advised his followers to act peaceably, but 
not to pay taxes to a fraudulent administration. 


^ The ceremonies of December 1 ushered in an awkward 
period in which Populist leaders participated in the constituted 
state government without being able to ignore the “Governor’s” 
pronouncements. Kolb was sometimes at odds with Manning, 
Goodwyn, and the Populist legislative caucus, and as a matter 
of fact remained open to ptoposals of violent action until a 


ea 


Montgomery November 13, 1894. Again, no reliable information 

exists as to the nature of this vote. 

December 2, 1894; see particularly Warren S. Reese to J. C. Manning, De- 
cember 2, 1927, m Manning, Padeout of Populism, 142-144 
Ibid., 143. 

Montgomery Adverthety December 2, 1894. 
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Populist conference of March, 1895J^ Sorely tried and frus¬ 
trated, Kolb diverted reformist energies from the new de¬ 
partures of November, 1894. 

In a larger sense Manning and the Populist unifiers were 
doomed to defeat from the start. The ideological weakness 
of the reform movement in Alabama, which drove Manning 
into a new campaign of education, left the reorganized Peo¬ 
ple’s Party vulnerable to the free silver craze. The radical 
“greenback” theories common to Texas and Georgia Populists 
never won complete acceptance in Alabama, especially among 
ex-Jeffersonians such as A. T. Goodwyn, who became the 
Populist-Republican “cooperation” candidate for governor in 
1896.'^^ Thus Jo'Seph F. Johnston, a silver Democrat who cap¬ 
tured the gubernatorial nomination of his party after a well- 
financed drive of two years’ duration, posed a serious threat to 
Populist unity. When Johnston promised fair elections and in¬ 
vited Populists to return to the “fold,” a number of them took 
him at his word.'^® In the meantime, Joseph Manning had toured 
the nation on behalf of ballot reform — the one issue which 
he felt would unify southern reformers and at the same time 
interest northern Republicans.'^*’ A number of Populists, in¬ 
cluding J, M, Whitehead and Philander Morgan of Talladega, 
objected to Manning’s capitulation, as they termed it, to state 
and national Republicanism; the consequent division of Ala¬ 
bama Populism into factions weakened the party before the 
onslaughts of the silver Democracy 

The two years following his November triumph were years 
of failure for Manning and for the People’s Party. In May, 
1896, his hopes for a senate investigation of Alabama politics 

^'^Raleigh, North Carolina Daily Caucasian^ March 13, 1895, and Ozark Banner- 
Advertiser, March 21, 28, 1895. 

^^Rogers, One-Gallused Rebellion, 309, and Goodwyn, Democratic Vromise, 406, 
672 f.n, 22. See also Raleigh, North Carolina Weekly Caucasian, July 11, 1895. 
’^‘’Dadeville Tallapoosa New Era, January 30, 1896, and Anniston Alabama Leader, 
January 30, 1896. The official vote in the gubernatorial election of 1896 was 
Tohnston, 128,541, to Goodwyn, 89,290. Rogers, One-Gallused Rebellion, 314-315. 
’^^Ozark Banner-Advertiser, September 26, October 31, 1895 and Ashland People*s 
Party Advocate, November 1, 1895. 

Karl Louis Rodabaugh, “Fusion, Confusion, Defeat and Disfranchisement; The 
Tadeout of Populism’ in Alabama,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, Summer, 1972, 
131-155. 
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came to an end when a resolution sponsored by William V. 
Allen of Nebraska and W. E. Chandler failed by a vote of 
forty-one to six.^® In July came the capture of the Populist 
presidential nomination by W. J. Bryan and the silver lobby. 
Manning recognized “the fadeout of Populism” in these develop¬ 
ments and joined the Republican Party in disgust.^*^ So ended 
one man’s efforts to reconcile politics and Populist principles. 

Given the overwhelming tendency of late nineteenth- 
century politics to conformistic, sectional conservatism, the sig¬ 
nificant thing about Manning and his fellow Populists was that 
they tried to break down this established order.®^' Nor should 
it be forgotten that, for all the convolutions of his strategy, 
Jo-seph C. Manning briefly unified the ranks of Alabama Popu¬ 
lism for its march toward ultimate defeat. 


’“Ashland People's Party Advocate, March 13, 1896, Butler Choctaw Herald, May 
27, 1896 and Dadeville Tallapoosa P^ew Era, May 28, 1896. 

’"Alexander City Outlook, September 18, 1896, and Rogers’ One-Gallused Rebellion, 
^320, quoting the Eufaula Times and Hews, July 23, 1896. 

“Goodwyn, Democratic Promise, vii-xxiii, 515-555. 
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“THE HUSBANDMAN THAT LABOURETH MUST BE 
FIRST PARTAKER OF THE FRUITS” (2 TIMOTHY 2:6): 
AGRICULTURAL REFORM IN ANTE BELLUM ALABAMA 

by 

William Warren Rogers, Jr. 

After a brief territorial period, Alabama was admitted to 
the Union in 1819. Despite its comparatively late development 
Alabama quickly joined other Southern states in the production 
of that heralded and much in demand crop; cotton. The 
1820’s and 1830’s, the true flush years of the state, were 
characterized by rapid settlement and runaway cotton prices. 
Statehood brought an influx of settlers eager to participate 
in the cotton bonanza. The Tennessee Valley region was opened 
first, and not long afterwards the fertile Black Belt tracts were 
claimed. Land sales soared. In the 1830’s areas inhabited 
by Creek Indians a short time before were swiftly cleared and 
converted into cotton fields.^ A visitor to Alabama’s Black 
Belt found that farmers “were picking cotton and clearing 
land, — the axes were cutting until midnight, and an hour 
before day the next morning.”^ Despite periodic recessions, 
cotton quickly became the object around which Alabama’s eco¬ 
nomic life revolved.^ 

In the ensuing ante-bellum years, the fleecy staple, so well 
received in the markets of New York and Liverpool, shaped 
and defined the lives of most Alabamians, whit© and black. 
Other crops such as Irish and sweet potatoes, peas, and corn 

'Montgomery Tri-Weekly Alabama Journal, June 6, 1849; Tuscumbia "North Ala¬ 
bamian, February 21, 1845. See also Charles Davis, The Cotton Kingdom in 
Alabama (Montgomery, 1939), 24-25, 37; Lewis Gray, History of Agriculture in 
the Southern United States, II (Gloucester, 1958), 890-895; Thomas Perkins 
Aberncthy, The Formative Period in Alabama 181^-1828 (Montgomery, 1922), 
25, 30, 38, 65; Joseph G. Baldwin, The Flush Time of Alabama and Mississippi 
(New York, 1843), 90. 

’Weymouth T. Jordan, "The Elisha F. King Family Planters of the Alabama Black 
Belt,” Agricultural History, XIX (July, 1945). 

‘Aberncthy, Formative Period in Alabama, 61, 66; Davis, Cotton Kingdom in Ala¬ 
bama, }7-39. 
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were also raised on a large scale, but cotton was the cash crop.^ 
Five years after Alabama’s admission to statehood cotton pro¬ 
duction had doubled. By 1840 only three states produced more 
cotton than Alabama.^ Meanwhile, the once raw and extensive 
Alabama frontier evaporated as settlers “bought farms, wore 
them out, sold them for a song, bought new ones and grew 
rich.”® But even the most fervid cotton booster could not have 
predicted the report of the 1850 census. That ten-year collec¬ 
tion of statistics revealed that Alabama raised more cotton 


than any other state in the Union.^ Yet, to a growing number 
of Alabamians such phenomenal production figures did not 


represent progress. Concerned agrarian reformers in Alabama 
served notice to both small farmers and large planters alike 
that they were on a course of economic self-destruction. As 
time passed, their voices, muted in the past by windfall profits, 
would become increasingly audible. 


The origins of agricultural reform in Alabama could be 
traced to the formation of agrarian societies in Monroe, Greene, 
and Jackson counties as early as 1828.® These organizations 
soon folded, and not until the 1840’s was the heyday of the 
local agrarian societies inaugurated. Among the two earliest 
and most active organizations were the Talladega Agricultural 
Society and the Greensboro Agricultural Society. The 
“golden age” of the agricultural societies, the 1850’s, 
witnessed their proliferation across the state.® The Greens¬ 
boro Agricultural Society, founded in 1850, pledged to 
promote agricultural improvements, to improve the breed of 
domestic animals, to encourage household manutactu^ and 

the introduction of new as well as the improvement of old 


1850 Alabama Agriculture, passim. A random selection of counties 

-d Tennessee Valley regions of Alabama reveals 
1850, cotton was grown primarily, but not exclusively, in the Black Belt. 

^Eleventh Census, 1890, Agriculture, 23. 

'i™'* CMon eu„u,, I (October, 


Eleventh Census^ 1890, Agriculture, 23. 

"Acts of Alabama, 1828-1829, 52; Weymouth T. Jordan, 
^ own and Country (Tallahassee, 1957), 122-125. 

Jordan, Ante-Bellum Alabama, 122-125. 
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implements, of husbandry.Usually these societies set up 
committees to study the cultivation of cotton, corn, and other 
crops grown in any given area. Annual agricultural fairs were 
also sponsored by th© reform orders. Lasting anywhere irom 
one to three days, these local fairs attracted large crowds who 
turned out to view the exhibits of agricultural produce, all types 
of livestock, farm implements, and a bewildering variety of 
items made at heme. Invariably there was close competition 
for the premiums that were awarded to the most outstanding 
exhibits. The agricultural societies, totally apolitical, served 
the dual purpose of emphasizing the need for reform and of 
disseminating farm-related information.^^ 

Agricultural journals and newspapers also played an in¬ 
tegral part in Alabama’s reform movement. The most widely 
read and influential publication was the American Cotton 
Planter, founded in 1853 by Noah B. Cloud. Masterful edi¬ 
torialist, consummate experimenter, and enthusiastic promoter, 
Noah Cloud did more for agricultural reform in Alabama be¬ 
tween 1840 and 1860 than any other single individual. In large 
part, the years he spent in Alabama spanned the agricultural 
reform period. A native of South Carolina, Cloud migrated 
to Russell County, Alabama, in 1838. Three years later he 
moved his family and six slaves to the small settlement of La 
Place in Macon County. There, in the heart of the Black Belt, 
he began in earnest a series of revolutionary experiments .’2 

At the outset. Cloud’s journal, published in Montgomery, 
had less than five hundred subscribers. Yet the tireless efforts 

’"Greensboro Alabama Beacon, March 27, 1850. Among the agricultural societies 
founded were the Agricultural Society of Greensboro, Acts of Alabama, 1828- 
1829, 52; the North Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Association, Acts of 
Alabama, 1857-1858, 104; Agricultural Society of Macon County, Tuskegec 
Macon Republican, October 9, 1851; Talladega County Agricultural Society, 
Southern Cultivator, IV (February, 1846), 92; Pickens County Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, Alabama Cotton Planter, II (August, 1854), 236. 

“Greensboro Alabama Beacon, October 23, 1849; Alabama Cotton Planter, I 
(January, 1853), 20; American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, VI (April, 
1857), 97-98; Elizabeth Essler, "The Agricultural Reform Movement m Alabama 

1850-1860,” Alabama Review, I (Winter, 1948), 250. 

“Noah B. Cloud, Southern Cultivator, X (January, 1852), 27-39; Weymouth T. 
Jordan, "Noah B. Cloud’s Activities on Behalf of Southern Agriculture,” Agrt- 
cultural History, XXV (April, 1951), 53-58. 
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of Cloud, the useful information the journal provided, and the 
dire need of such a publication made the monthly mag'azine a 
success. A t3^ical issue contained articles concerning appro¬ 
priate manures, innovative farming techniques, announcements 
of the latest inventions, and advice on a myriad number of 
related subjects. Commenting on the American Cotton Playiter, 
a Wetumpka newspaper editor felt that “every farmer ought 
to have it, if it cost ?10 instead of $1,” and added somewhat 
facetiously “We ought to have a statute in our penal code, 
making it a penitentiary offense for an Alabama planter to be 
without the Cotton Planter. It is just as necessary to him as 
a good wife."!^' In 1857 when Cloud’s journal merged with 
the SoU of the South, the largest agricultural organ in Georgia, 
the journal’s circulation had reached 10,000.1^* Without doubt* 

the journal exercised an important influence on farming and 
farmers of the Deep South. 


Agricultural newspapers, usually weeklies, were also vital 
to the reform impulse. Promising that “every scheme of a 
practical bearing will be presented to the planters,”!^ the first 
issue of the Alabama Planter rolled from a Mobile press in 
1853. In August 1849, the Greensboro Alabama Beacon dis¬ 
pensed almost entirely with politics and announced that its 
columns would henceforth be devoted to agriculture.^® Dozens 
of other papep catered to agricultural interests, usually by 

S5mdicated articles that had first appeared in one 
01 the numerous Southern agricultural journals.^^ 


® through the state pronounced 

^\mm yet too young to show the result of a desolating sys- 
tem of cultivation.-^ there were those who did not share L 


^^Wetumpka Spectator y January 15 , 1856 . 

"ZTb era- 't. South, V 1857), 66; Jordan, 

“Moka o' »■> B'Wf of Southern Agriculture,” 58 . 

^^Mobile Press Register, March 12, 1845. 

^^Greensboro Alabama Beacon, August 25 , 1849 . 

n mo’tl'fauITT'’ “7 !■ Moron RetuUiem, Noventber 

dLwL; 4 ml' AJvocute, 
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optimism. For years Alabama farmers had (because of ig¬ 
norance, simple inertia, or just plain habit) gone about their 
agricultural pursuits in a way detrimental to the soil. Caught 
up in the cotton mania, the farmers recklessly grew the mone 3 '^- 
making staple. Few attempts were made to fertilize, rotate 
the crops, diversify, let the land lie fallow, or in any way re¬ 
store to the earth its vitality. The average tiller of the soil 
assumed that the land was inexhaustible. But by the mid- 
1840’s this mentality had been strongly called to task. As 
Charles C. Langdon, a, distinguished but disgusted agrarian 
speaker, told the Alabama State Agricultural Society, farmers 
“produce nothing, literally nothing but cotton, cotton, cot¬ 
ton . . .” Although it had been “an easy matter to raise cotton 
in Alabama — requiring no mental effort, no study, no obser¬ 
vation, hardly the labor to think. . . ,!» the folly of such a syfi- 
tem was evident. With the passing years, Alabama farmers 
acutely felt the effects of their neglect and abuse of the land. 

In time, as many Alabama farmers learned, even the alluvial 
stretches of land could be worn out.^® 

Not so coincidentally, the rise of agricultural societies 
and the growth of the reform press were paralleled by the 
appearance of disturbing signs on Alabama’s economic front. 
Most pertinent was the sudden drop in cotton prices. In 1839 
cotton farmers received a respectable 14 cents per pound. One 
year later the price had almost been cut in half. A decade of 
low prices followed, and by 1850 cotton was being sold for as 
low as five cents a pound. Alabama’s image as a profitable 
cotton kingdom had been severely tarnished. For many farmers 

used to profitable cotton returns, their livelihood ceased to 
be so remunerative.^^ 

Blame, condemnation, and disbelief came from different 
corners. Although reform sentiment necessarily addressed the 
cotton question, there was not always unanimity among those 
who assigned the blame for the catastrophic turn of events. 
Two distinct schools of thought were propogated from the start. 

Charles C. Langdon, American Cotton Planter, IV (April, 1856), 99. 

Tuscumbia North Alabamian, February 21, 1845; Greensboro Alabama Beacon, 
October 13, 1849; Debow’s Review, XIV (January, 1853), 68-69. 

Greensboro Alabama Beacon, September 22, 1849, 
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A significant number of agriculturalists believed that too much 
cotton was being raised. They contended that the almost ex¬ 
clusive growth of the crop taxed the land unnecessarily, pre¬ 
vented the cultivation of other crops, and caused overproduction 
which was accompanied by a fall in prices.^^ 

The Tuscumbia North Alabamian noted that the emphasis 
on cotton reduced the planter to a “dangerous state of vassalage 
and dependence upon [the] foreign market and foreign specu¬ 
lators.”^^ A speaker before the Chunnenugee Horticultural 
Society, also critical of the staple, conceded that cotton had 
made Alabama, but it had “wasted the indigenous growth of 
our forests, impoverished our soil, diminished our domestic 
enjoyments, narrowed our minds, and greatly retarded our 
progress in other fields of labor.Other voices added to the 
chorus of discontent. 

Others of similar persuasion attacked the traditional staple 
for reasons more social than economic. These critics, main¬ 
tained that the successful cultivation of cotton, largely de¬ 
pendent on fresh lands, forced the planter or farmer to move 
often. By doing so the agrarians forfeited the accruing bene¬ 
fits of a more stable existence. Daniel Pratt, noted industrial 
advocate and ante-bellum promoter of cotton mills in Alabama, 
regretted this migration. According to Pratt, it precluded the 
establishment of better schools and churches, improved roads, 
and the development of an artisan or manufacturing class.^® 
Some claimed that the ubiquitous plant even had an undesirable 
moral effect. The president of the Mobile Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society had no tolerance for a crop that induced 
farmers “heedlessly [to] turn their backs upon the home of 
their childhood; without a tear or a sigh; [and] abandon the 
spot hallowed by the graves of their fathers.”^® Indeed, the 
concentration on cotton was criticized across a wide spectrum. 

^^Tuscumbia North Alabamian, February 7, 1845; Tuskegee Macon Kepnblicaft, 
November 21, 1850; Mobile Register and Journal, February 25, 1845; Southern 
Agriculturalist (May, 1844), 176-183; see also Davis, Cotton Kingdom, 171. 
^^Tuscumbia North Alabamian, February 21 , 1845. 

^*Charles C, Clay, American Cotton Planter, II (July, 1855), 195. 

*^Daniel Pratt, ibid,, I (January, 1853), 27. 

*®Charles C. Langdon, ibid., II (September, 1854), 258. 
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Not all observers saw cotton as a false prophet. Their 
explanation for economic distress took a different turn. Noah 
Cloud viewed the staple more favorably. A leading advocate of 
scientific agriculture, Cloud made clear in the first issue of 
the American Cotton Planter the farmer’s fundamental problem. 
It was not that the Alabama farmer raised too much cotton, but 

f 

I that he let the crop monopolize his time and energy — at the 
expense of other interests. In deference to cotton, few hogs, 
[ mules, horses, cattle or any blooded stock were raised. De¬ 
pending almost exclusively on cotton, few farmers grew their 
own grain. Such tasks, he railed, were too often outside the 
[ pale of the average Alabama farmer.^'^ 

I As the preeminent agriculturalist explained, it was also 
I ironical and paradoxical that Alabamians produced vast amounts 
I of cotton but converted little of it into cloth. The potential 
I of textile mills was largely ignored as Alabama farmers con- 
I centrated on achieving maximum cotton yields. Consequently, 

I the farmer was forced to buy cloth and clothing at inflated 
I prices from northern entrepreneurs. Cloud maintained that 

i 

I the typical Alabama farmer was analogous to the “silly African 
I Or the improvident East Indian, that roams over the sun- 

r 

I scorched sands of their barren country and gather the raw 
[ ivory — and thus selling become poorer every year — while 
I the foreign manufacturer grows rich in giving form, polish, 

I and value to the tooth.Not by growing less cotton, but 
! by growing the staple more efficiently, could the farmer im¬ 
prove his situation. By judicious management, the farmer 
might cut his cotton acreage in hal grow just as much cotton, 
and use his remaining acres for giuin crops, pastureland, and 
other purposes that would enable him to become more self- 
sufficient.2^ 

As cotton prices continued to fall, threatening to under¬ 
mine the economic basis of the entire state, remedies to alle¬ 
viate the situation were continuously advanced. To many, 
economic salvation could be achieved only by wholesale diversi- 

Tuscumbia North Alabamian, October 24, 1845; DeBoiv’s Review, XIV (January, 
^^1853), 17; American Cotton Planter, I (January, 1'853), 20-21. 

Noah B. Cloud, American Cotton Planter, I (January, 1853), 20. 

Ibid., 20; tuskegee Macon Republican, March 3, 1853. 
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fication. The growth of a greater variety of crops would have 
a cure-all effect. Sugar cane was pushed as a supplementary 
crop by some. Reports of profits from the growth of hemp 
were circulated and endorsed. There were even experiments 
with silk cultivation.'’^^ 

The Eufaula Democrat pleaded with farmers to devote more 
time and interest to the raising of vegetable and grain crops. 
Other reformers pushed for more corn, much of which would 
be used to fatten livestock. Selective breeding of cattle and 
other types of livestock was a favorite theme. Concomitant 
with improved herds would be the setting aside of more pas- 
tureland for the livestock to graze on. In south Alabama 
there were claims that the section’s soil would support the 
cultivation of rice. Horticulture was also a widely discussed 
topic. Varieties of fruits such as apples and peaches, previ¬ 
ously thought unadaptable to the Alabama climate or soil, were 
also promoted. None of these ideas was ever enthusiastically 
embraced in ante-bellum Alabama, but their mere advancement 
indicated that a sizeable number of Alabama planters and 
farmers wanted and needed a diversified economy, one not so 
dependent on cotton.® 

Increasingly, scientific agriculture became popular. The 
farmer was urged to “make experiments, call science to your 
aid, read, think, study, work — in short, persevere, and suc¬ 
cess is sure.”®2 Innovative farming techniques were coming 
into vogue. Horizontal plowing and hillside ditching, designed 
to prevent rich top soil from washing away, were put in 
greater use. The planting of clover, peas, and other reliable 
legumes became fairly widespread. It was pressed both upon 
the planter who dwelled in his Greek revival mansion and 
the yeoman farmer who lived at the fork of the creek that 
farming was a business. As a businessman, he should keep 
books recording his efforts and their results. Time and labor 
saving inventions were discussed. Most importantly, the patrons 

“Tuscumbia North Alabamian, November 29, 1844; Niles National Register (May, 
1845), 180; DeBow's Review, IX (August, 1850), 210. 

*’Eufaula Democrat, November 28, 1848; Greensboro Alabama Beacon, November 
3, 1849; Mobile Press Register, March 11, 1845; Montgomery Mail, September 14, 
1857; Tuscumbia North Alabamian, October 24, 1845. 

“Charles Langdon, American Cotton Planter, II (September, 1854), 259. 
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of science promoted the use of fertilizers.^* 

Economic hard times turned farmers to fertilizers. Al¬ 
though not unknown to the Alabama farmer, fertilizers had 
been ignored during the state’s formative or flush years. Rich 
soil that became depleted only gradually caused fertilizers to 
be neglected. Predictably, Noah Cloud was behind the eventual 
acceptance and popularization of these soil-building agents. He 
ran countless articles advocating the use of fertilizers in the 
American Cotton Planter. Citing historical precedent. Cloud 
reminded farmers that a manure-based fertilizer had been used 
extensively during the days of the Roman Empire. Cato and 
Cincinnautus had both championed its use.®^ 

Probably more convincing were the numerous farmers 
who testified to the efficacy of fertilizers. Guano, a highly- 
concentrated fertilizer imported from Peru, first appeared in 
Alabama in the early forties. Because of its recommendations 
and its results, guano proved popular. According to one au¬ 
thority, the compound acted “like magic on [the] worn-out 
cotton lands in the Alabama black belt.”®^ Cloud used guano 
some, but believed that the more readily available compost 
animal manures would serve the Alabama, farmer’s interest 
just as well — at a fraction of the cost.®® Cotton seed and 
marl were also used to enrich the soil. Increasingly, fertilizers 
enjoyed a wide usage and their promotion took on the aura of 
a crusade.®'^ 

By 1845 the agricultural crisis in Alabama was felt state¬ 
wide. Alternately, droughts and rain had plagued the cotton 
farmer. The boll worm and caterpillars were persistent nemeses. 
Drastic fluctuations in cotton prices put the cotton planter in 

Eufaula Democrat, March 6, 1849; Greensboro Alabama Beacon, August 25, 1849; 
R. H. Powell, American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, IV (March, 1857), 
70; American Cotton Planter, II (January, 1854), 1-8; see also Minnie Clare 
^ Boyd, Alabama in the Fifties (New York, 1931), 34-35. 

^'^outhern Cultivator, VI (February, 1848), 58. 

Weymouth T. Jordan, "The Peruvian Guano Gospel in the Old South,” Agri- 
^cultural History, XXIV (October, 1950), 220. 

Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, April 9, 1852; Alabama Cotton Planter II 
(November, 1854), 328-329; American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, 
XII (March, 1858), 77. 

Mobile Register and Journal, January 27, 1845; Southern Agriculturalist (May, 
1844), 179; Boyd, Alabama in the Fifties, 34-36. 
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a perilous position.^® Against such an apocalyptic backdrop, 
an agricultural meeting was called in February, 1845. The 
conclave was probably the first statewide assembly of farmers 
in Alabama. Meeting in Montgomery, delegates from various 
counties discussed ways to check the growing despair. Their 
principal conclusion was embodied in a resolution that the 
poor “state of things grows out of the extreme low prices of 
cotton, induced by an over-production of the article. Dis¬ 
satisfaction with the staple crop was obvious. For the reform- 
minded agriculturalists the needs were clear: More diversifi¬ 
cation, increased cotton manufacturing, a geological survey 
of the state to facilitate the mining of mineral resources, and 
the formation of agricultural societies in the various counties. 
Because of poor promotion, travel difficulties, sparse attend¬ 
ance, and limited newspaper coverage the convention produced 
something less than a mandate. Yet it had cogently pointed 
out what needed to be done, and it paved the way for future 
gatherings.^^ 

Far more often than not the Cassandra-like warnings of 
the agricultural reformer fell on deaf ears. Staunchly in¬ 
dividualistic farmers resented the pedantic advice of distant 
editorialists. Leaving subscription costs aside, many farmers 
refused on principle to take an agricultural journal. Instead, 
they contemptuously labeled the reformers “book farmers” who 
preached impractical notions. To mention that a certain farmer, 
albeit eminently successful, took an agricultural paper caused 
some to “run from his teaching as from a pestilence. Tra¬ 
dition died hard among certain agrarians who refused to break 
from the time-honored but often inefficient practices of their 

forefathers.^^ 

In 1843, the thrust of what became known as the “Cloud 
System” first appeared in the Southern Cultivator. An .ngri- 

®^Eufaula Democrat, June 19, 1849; Tuskegee Macon Republican, November 20, 
1851; Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, September 4, 1852; Charles Lyell, 
A Second Visit to the United States of North America (London, 1849), 72. 
^^Tuscumbia North Alabamian, March 7, 1845, 

*®Mobile and Journal, February 22, 26, 1845, 

Alabama Cotton Planter, II (February 1864), 55. 

Greensboro Alabama Beacon, August 25, 1849; Montgomery Weekly Alabama 
Journal, April 24, 1852; Alabama Cotton Planter, I (September, 1853), 246, 
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cultural journal published in Augusta, Georgia, the Cultivator 
gave a wide audience to the then obscure Alabama agricultural¬ 
ist. In its columns Cloud outlined a comprehensive plan that 
allowed the farmer to increase his yield five fold (barring the 
unpredictable interference of natural elements). Basic to 
Cloud’s cotton scheme was the use of fertilizer. Four to five 
hundred bushels of a manure-based fertilizer should be added 
to every acre planted. In fact. Cloud put his own slaves to 
work “collecting barnyard manure, cotton seed, pine straw, 
leaves, wood scrappings, brush, bars, trash . . and other 
items which would replenish the soil. Ideally, the land should 
be allowed to lie fallow for a year before the staple was planted. 
The terrain, leveled and measured, should also be plowed in a 
way to prevent erosion. Anticipating skeptics, Cloud confi¬ 
dently promised that if the predicted yield did not materialize, 
he would provide the farmer with a sack of his own cotton seed. 
By 1850 Cloud’s system was well known and his name had 
become synonymous with agricultural reform.'*^ 

The price cotton brought rose considerably after 1850 
and remained on a high plateau throughout the decade.^’"^ Con¬ 
sequently, agrarian rhetoric was more temperate, less fatalis¬ 
tic, and infrequently framed in Armageddon-like terms. Con¬ 
structive reform, however, went on. A watershed event in the 
agricultural reform movement was the formation of the Ala¬ 
bama Agricultural Society. Meeting at the capital in January 
1855, the delegates evinced no sense of the keen despair that 
hung over the convention held ten years earlier in the same city. 
Scientific farming and agricultural cooperation instead of limit¬ 
ing cotton productiop were the themes of this gathering. Isaac 
Groom, an innovative and successful Greene County planter, 
was elected president. Noah Cloud was the convention’s choice 
for secretary.^® That same year the society was put on a 
sound financial footing when the state of Alabama provided 

’Jordan, Ante-Bellum Alabama, 210. 

iiouthern Cultivator, I (January, 1843), 12-13; American Cotton Planter, II 

(November, 1854), 341; Jordan, “Activities on Behalf of Southern Agriculture,” 
54-55. 

Montgomery Advertiser and State Gazette, May 11 , 1853; Esseler, "Agricultural 
^Reform in Alabama, 249-250; Boyd, Alabama in the Fifties, 38-39. 

Montgomery Advertiser and State Gazette, Jznmty 13, 1855; Montgomery Mail, 
January 11, 1855; Alabama Cotton Planter, III (February, 1855), 49-50. 
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$10,000 for its operation.^' The rejuvenated society proved 
successful in diffusing agricultural information and promoting 
experimentation on all levels. 

The most publicized function of the state’s agricultural 
society was the annual fair. Montgomery was the perennial 
site of the spectacular extravaganza, first held in 1855. In¬ 
variably staged in the fall of the year, the fair attracted Mont- 
gomerians and others from across the state.^® 

Thousands of marvelling spectators spent hours taking in 
the numerous displays spread out over a lot of thirty acres. 
A rambling and hastily thrown up edifice, known as the In¬ 
dustrial Palace, housed many of the exhibits. Visitors to the 
fair inspected banner crops, prize livestock, cotton gins, and 
a host of products made at home.^® The presence of “monkey 
shows”, a “hairy woman”, a “double headed girl,” and a “liquor 
shed where mean wbisky was vended,”®® drew criticism from 
purists, but most people liked the carnival-like atmosphere. 

Theater houses catered to the crowds and billed top at¬ 
tractions. During fair week in 1860 John Wilkes Booth ap¬ 
peared in “The Apostate.” On a swing through the South, 
presidential hopeful Stephen Douglas also spoke in Montgomery 
on that occasion. His otherwise hospitable reception was only 
slightly marred by several eggs thrown at the “Little Giant” 
as he spoke from the capitol steps. Traditionally, the Mont¬ 
gomery Blues, a local militia organization, escorted the gover¬ 
nor and members of the legislature to the fair grounds. The 
festivities were climaxed by a chivalric jousting match and a 
grand ball. Speeches made at the fairgrounds by agricultu¬ 
ralists had effects difficult to measure but which probably did 
some good.®^ 

Agricultural reform in Alabama was given its impetus by 

"Acts of Alabama, 1855-1856, 343-344. 

‘“Montgomery Advertiser, November 20, 1855; American Cotton Planter, IV (No¬ 
vember, 1856), 337; Esseler, "Agricultural Reform Movement in Alabama,” 252- 
253. 

‘“Mobile Daily Register, November 27, 1855; Montgomery Mail, November 18, 
1857; Montgomery Advertiser, November 23, 1855. 

^Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, November 11, 1858. 

"Montgomery Weekly Post, October 30, 1860, November 7, 1860; Weekly Mont¬ 
gomery Confederation, November 9, 1860. 
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the collapse of cotton prices in the 1840's. Initially, agrarian 
discontent crystalized and focused on the universal practice of 
raising cotton, regardless of its harmful corollary effects. Those 
who criticized the staple correctly pointed out that subservi¬ 
ence to cotton placed the farmer at the mercy of outside in¬ 
terests and ultimately wore out the land. But if the growth 
of cotton declined, it did not do so appreciably, and the cash 
crop’s price eventually rose.®^ Cotton production doubled dur¬ 
ing the prosperous decade prior to the Civil War as the staple 
survived a critical interlude.®^ 

It would be unfair to presume that the success or failure 
of the agricultural reform movement hinged on the reduction of 
cotton acreage. If this were a valid judgment, the effort 
would have ended with the resurgence of cotton prices. In¬ 
stead, the crusade accelerated and influenced greater numbers 
of Alabama farmers. At least partly due to reform efforts farm 
values tripled between 1850 and 1860 as thousands of acres 
were opened and improved on.®^ With the extensive use of 
fertilizers and innovative plowing techniques, farming became 
less wasteful. It seems likely that farmers became somewhat 
more self-sufficient. A number of Alabamians continued to 
ably spread the gospel of scientific agriculture. 

Spokesmen for the agrarian cause, their voices amplified 
by the reform press, remained disenchanted with certain aspects 
of cotton cultivation. Yet they were more inclined to advance 
efficient methods to raise the crop than to recommend large- 
scale abandonment of the staple. Because these early Alabama 
farmers never experienced the extreme and prolonged hard¬ 
ships that confronted latter-day agraraians, the reform move¬ 
ment never achieved the unity and crusading zeal that members 
of the Farmer’s Alliance and later Populists commanded during 
the 1890’s. The drive for agricultural reform in Alabama was 
sporadic, its intensity rising and falling with the price of cotton. 
It was championed by various means: individuals, newspapers, 
magazines, agricultural societies both state and local fairs. 


^DeBow’s Review, XX (February,. 1852), 166; ibid., IV (September, 1847), 37. 
Louis Vandiver Loveman (Compiler), Alabama Book of Facts and Historical 
Statistics (Gadsden, 1975), 73. 

**Ninth Census, 1870, Agriculture, 689-690. 
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All of these efforts considered together were important. They 
constituted a genuine, pragmatic effort to sustain and re¬ 
vitalize Alabama’s most important pursuit — agriculture. 


SPRING and SUMMER. 1978 

UP THE TOMBIGBEE WITH THE SPANIARDS: 
JUAN DE LA VILLEBEUVRE AND THE 
TREATY OF BOUCFOUCA (1793)* 

by 


Jack D. L. Holmes 


In the leyenda negra historical literature of the United 
States in general, and the Alabama state histories in particular 
it has become fashionable to denigrate Spain’s three decades of 
rule in the Mobile District (1780.1813) and to ridicule her 
frontier officers, who seemed incapable of stemming the on- 
rushing tide of American frontiersmen into the Old Southwest. 
Fortunately, for historical truth, the documents extant, when 
perused carefully, illustrate that Spain was not on her last 
legs,” and that skillful frontier diplomats and strategists had 
actually succeeded in blocking the westward expansion of the 
United States by making use of the same formidable barrier 
which the French used to block English expansion prior to 1763. 


On May 10,1793, the Spanish comiswrio among the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians, Lieutenant-colonel Juan de la \ille- 
Luvre, signed a three-article treaty of cession with twenty-six 
great medal, small medal chiefs, and captains of the Small 
District Division of the Choctaw Indians at Boucfouca.^ Un- 


■^This paper, which was read to the Alabama Academy of Science at Mont¬ 
gomery, April 7, 1978, was made possible by a grant-m-aid from t e 
Faculty Research Committee, for which the author is very grateful. 

^Among the most xenophobic authors, few drip more vitriol from the pen tl^n 
Theodore Roosevelt, The Winning of the West (4 vols.; New York: G. P. Putnam s 
Sons, 1895-1896). Among the Alabama authors who pay scant attention to the 
Spanish period are Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama and Inc^f h 
Georgia and Mississippi, from the Earliest Period (2 vols:; Charleston, S.C., 1851, a 
one-volume edition was published in Tuscaloosa, Alabama in 1962); and leter j. 
Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, and Historical Study . . . (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1897; several revisions have been published, including one edited y ar es . 
Summersell, Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 1976). 

’The treaty is found in several places: Archivo General de Indias (Sevilla), Pap 
procedentes de la Isla de Cuba (after cited as AGI, PC), legajo Arc ivo 

Historico Nacional (Madrid), Seccion de Estado (hereafter cited as AHN, EM.), 
legajo 3898. It is printed in Manuel Serrano y Sanz, Espana y f . „ 

y chactas en la sequnda mitad del sigh xviii (Sevilla: Tip de la Guia Oficia , 

1916), 90. 
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like the treaties negotiated between the United States and the 
Cherokees or even the Creeks, the Spanish treaty did not include 
much land. For expenses estimated at $1,000 in gifts and 
provisions, Spain acquired the support of the 10,000-brave 
Choctaw Indians and the transfer of some thirty arpents of 
land located at a strategic point near the confluence of the 
Black Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers.^ The arpent was a 
French measure used throughout the Mississippi Valley, but 
it was about .85 of an acre, thus making the land cession of 
Boucfouca approximately 251/^ acres.^ 

The treaty itself is a terse statement containing three 
articles, stated in simple language that the Choctaws could 
readily understand: 


“Treaty of friendship between His Catholic Majesty, Great 
King of Spain and of the Indies, party of the first part, repre¬ 
sented by his Lieutenant-colonel Juan de la Villebeuvre, Captain 
of Grenadiers in the Louisiana Infantry Regiment,® and com¬ 
missioner for Spain among the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 


Jack D. L. Holmes, "Spanish Treaties with West Florida Indians, 1784-1802,” 
Florida Historical Quarterly, XLVIII, No, 2 (October, 1969), 152; Carondelet to 
Duque de Alcudia, No. 24, Confidential, New Orleans, January 18, 1794, copy in 
AGI, Audiencia de Santo Domingo, legajo 2531. 

On the value of the arpent, see Jack D. L. Holmes, Gayoso, the Life of a Spanish 
Governor in the Mississippi Valley, 1789-1799 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press for the Louisiana Historical Association, 1965; reprinted, 
^Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith 1968), 34 note. 

On this military organization, see Jack D. L. Holmes, Honor and Fidelity: The 
Louisiana Infantry Regiment and the Louisiana Militia Companies, 1766-1821, 
Vol. I, Louisiana Collection Series of Books and Documents on Colonial Louisiana 
(Birmingham: Louisiana Collection Series, 1965). 

De la Villebeuvre’s success in winning Choctaw support for Spain against the 
British during the American Revolution and successful trips to the Nation in 

appointment as "comisario” or Commissioner of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. Preliminary appointment included in Carondelet 
to Franchimastabe, New Orleans, July 10, 1792, AGI, PC, leg. 122-A. The 
ministry appointment was dated November 3, 1792, AHN, EST., leg. 3887. 
Carondelet’s predecessor, Esteban Miro, has recommended de la Villebeuvre for 
promotion after the successful missions. Certification of Miro, New Orleans, De¬ 
cember 20, 1791, attached to de la Villebeuvre’s petition, New Orleans, March 3, 
1792, AGI, Audiencia de Santo Domingo, legajo 2560. By 1795, his salary had 
been raised to 800 pesos yearly and charged to the "Division of Immigration 

and Indian Friendship” (Ramo de Poblacion y Amistad de Indios): AGI, PC, leg. 

184~A. 
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tions f and for the party of the second part, the following gi*eat 
and small medal chiefs and war captains from the Small District 
of the Choctaw Nation:'^ 


Nanhoula Mastabe 
Totehouma 
Tapina Hokio 
Tascauna Opaye 
Pouchahouma 
Estonaka Opaye 
Opayehouma 
Paye Mastabe 
Taskienia 
Emalabe 
Panchahouma 
Janequi Mastabe 
Tascapatapo 


Cathia Opaye 

Panchinantla 

Tascapatapo 

Tanimingui Mastabe 

Alpatakhouma 

Atougoulabe 

Tanaphouma 

Tchou Mastabe 

Yatalahouman 

Pouchahouma 

Esatche Fiaha 

Pancha Bahuole 

Macheauche 


“We all agree and covenant voluntarily in the village of 
Boucfouca® to the following articles: 

’^The three divisions of the Choctaws used by the French and the Indians them¬ 
selves were the Great District (Gran Partida), given variously as Opatukla (Hodge, 
I, 778), Oypatukla or Ahepat Okla, and located in the northeastern or eastern 
section; the Small District (Pequena Partida) or Okla Falaya ("the long people ), 
Indians from whom were scattered in small settlements over a large extent of 
territory; and the Six Towns (Seis Aldeas), or Okla hannali, in the southeast, 
closer to New Orleans. For all full discussion, see Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), 
Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (2 vols,; Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin No. 30; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1907- 
1910; reprinted, New York: Pagaent Books, 1959), I, 778; II, 115-116; Henry 
Sale Halbert, "District Divisions of the Choctaw Nation,” Publications of the 
Alabama Historical Society, Miscellaneous Collections, I (1901), 375-385; and 
Jack D. L. Holmes, "The Choctaws in 1795,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, 
XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1968), 33-49. 

*As with all Indian spellings, there is much variation in the documents on 
fioucfouca. It appears also as Boucfuca, Boukfuka, Buctuca, Bouctouca, and even 
Bouctoucoulou. Hodge, Handbook, I, 289, states it was located on the head¬ 
waters of the Pearl River in Mississippi. In Holmes, "Choctaws in 1795, based 
on the large padron (census) compiled at Fort Confederation on November 26, 
1795 (located in the Louisiana Collection, Bancroft Library, Berkeley, California), 
the word appears as Bucfuka. The small medal chief in 1795 was Atonajuman. 
Two captains were Pelechihabe and Anchalemastabe. There were 104 people in 
the village, including 26 warriors, 42 women and 33 children. In the map drawn 
by Regis du Roullet in 1732, covering his pirogue voyage up the Pearl and along 
the ''chemin** from Boukfouka (sic) to Mobile, it appears that the town was 
approximately in the vicinity of present-day Jackson, Mississippi. See map in 
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“Article One. That for the greater efficiency of distribu¬ 
tion of the needs of the Small District and the entire Choctaw 
Nation, their brothers, the Spaniards, will be granted owner¬ 
ship of a plot of land measuring 30 square arpents, more or 
less, on the site which the French formerly occupied,® for the 
purpose of building thereon a warehouse or storehouse for pro¬ 
visions and supplies, and a fort for protection of the Choctaws 
from any nation which in the future might wage war against 
them, a fort to be manned with cannon and troops. The Choc¬ 
taws and their descendants will make no attempt to reclaim 
the said ceded land, but on the contrary, they will always pro¬ 
tect their brothers, the Spaniards, in the possession of said 
storehouse and fort against any attempts to drive them from 
their land. 

“Second. The Spanish Nation declares a reciprocal offer 
to defend and protect the land of their faithful allies, the 
Choctaws, against any people who may attempt to disturb 
them in the possession of said lands. 

“Third. The said chiefs ratify and promise to be stead¬ 
fast friends to the entire Spanish Nation and to preserve 


Dunbar Rowland and A. G. Sanders (eds. and trans.), Mississippi Provincial 

Archives, 1710-1743, French Dominion (5 vols.; Jackson: Mississippi Department 

of Archives and History, 1927-1932), I, opposite 192. See also, ibid., 155-163. 

Spaniards used two terms to describe two separate military posts on the Tombig- 

bee River. Old Fort Tombecbe, which is the site of the land cession in the 

Treaty of Boucfouca, was located on Jones’s Bluff on the west side of the Tom- 

igbee River where the Alabama Great Southern Railroad crossed the River in 

Sumter County. It is at Epes, Alabama, located seven miles north-by-northeast 

of the campus of Livingston State University. During the 1735-1736 campaign 

of Jean Baptiste LeMoyne, Sieur de Bienville, against the Chickasaws, DeLusser 

was sent to construct a fort, which he named after the "Itomba-igabee” Creek 

nearby. Ovens baked bread for Bienville’s troops who took 23 days to make the 

trek from Mobile to Old Fort Tomb.ecbe. Following the French and Indian War, 

the British occupied it and renamed it Fort York, but after five years they 

a andoned it. In 1794 the Spaniards constructed Fort Confederation on the site, 

and during the 1802-3 period, Choctaw lands were "liberated” at treaties signed 

there. Rowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, I, 258; Walter J. 

Saucier and Kathrine Wagner Seineke, "Francois Saucier, Engineer of Fort de 

parties, Illinois,” Frenchmen and French Ways in the Mississippi Valley, edited 

y John Francis McDermott (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1969), 208; 

Robert R. Rea, "The Trouble at Tombeckby,” Alabama Review, XXI, No. I 
(January, 1968), 21-39. 
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what has been agreed at the Mobile Congress^® and thereafter 
by the said governors.”^’^ 


By the terms of this important treaty, Lieutenant-colonel 
Juan de la Villebeuvre had extended Spanish control in north¬ 
ern Alabama, and placed such posts in lower Louisiana and 
West Florida as Mobile, Natchez and New Orleans under addi¬ 
tional protection. It was part of Carondelet’s frontier defense 
policy to extend Spanish domination into the Indian country, 
win their support and, at the same time, block the land-grab¬ 
bing ambitions of the Americans, which threatened both the 
Indians and Spain in the possession of their lands. 

Bather than resent the intrusion of Spain in the heart of 
their hunting lands, the Indians seemed to welcome it as a 
viable alternative to allowing American frontiersmen to overrun 
their traditional hunting lands. As for Spain, any check of 
American expansion through the use of their Red Men “sepoys 
(as Whitaker calls them), would save money and effect the 
desired results without loss of Spanish life. Bloody Fellow, 
a noted Cherokee chief, had come to plead with Governor-general 
Carondelet in New Orleans during 1792 that a post be re¬ 
established vsdth a frontier fort at Old French Tombecbe and 
the Muscle Shoals. He was aware that such treaties as Hope 
well (1785 and 1786) and New York (1790) had “liberated” 
Indian lands in favor of American frontiersmen, and he had 
no wish to see such expansion continue into the Choctaw 
lands.i2 The Spanish land cession treaties offered a dramatic 
contrast with the rapacious American land cessions, so much 
so, that the Creeks had a word for the frontiersmen who threat¬ 
ened their livelihood: Ecunnaunnuxulgee — literally, “people 


^The Mobile Congress signed by the Choctaws on July 14, 1784, formed an al¬ 
liance with Spain and established a schedule of fur prices and a list of annual 
presents. Holmes, **Spanish Treaties With West Florida Indians/' 143-144. 

^^Thanks to important journeys made by Juan de la Villebeuvre to the Choctaw 
camps during 1787* and 1788, Governor Esteban Miro won their strong allegiance. 
Jack D, L. Holmes, Juan de la Villebeuvre and the Spanish-Choctaw Alliance of 
1787/' Unpublished paper given to the Missouri Valley History Conference, 
Omaha, Nebraska, March 11, 1976. 

^*Jack D, L. Holmes, ‘^Spanish Policy Toward the Southern Indians in the 1790 s, 
four Centuries of Southern Indians^ edited by Charles M. Hudson (Athens: Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia Press, 1975), 66-67. 
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greedily grasping after all their lands.”« 

American promoters had long dreamed of converting the 
thousands of acres between the Appalachians and the Mississippi 
into flourishing, producing farms, linked to the outside world 
by water courses which flowed into the Gulf of Mexico. Two 
centuries before the, Tennessee-Tombigbee canal project caused 
such consternation among environmentalists,!'^ Tennessee’s Wil¬ 
liam Blount called for the construction of a canal from the 
Tennessee River to the headwaters of the Tombigbee which 
would make Muscle Shoals the “commercial capital of the Ohio 
Valley.” The Georgia Legislature was persuaded to grant to 
a speculation company headed by Zachariah Cox thousands of 
acres near Muscle Shoals, and the project continued to pose a 

threat to Spanish defenses of Lower Louisiana and West Florida 
for a score of years. 


Indeed, during 1792, Juan de la Villebeuvre attended a 
general conference held at Muscle Shoals between the United 
States and representatives from the Creeks, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws and Cherokees. His instructions from Governor-general 
Carondelet made clear Spain’s intention to block American 


10 


Benjamin Hawkins, Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796-1806, Vol. IX, Collections 
of the Georgia Historical Society (Savannah: Georgia Historical Society, 1916), 

anti-canal, environmental statements is Johnny Greene, "Selling 

n 1 fu fJ ^^77), 40-41. On Greene, see 

ae Short Deniopohs Native Laments Tombigbee 'Progress’,” Birmingham News, 

April 1, 1977, Punch Section, p. 24. Another journalist, bemoaning what is 

eing done to the Tombigbee River ("Popular River May Soon Become a Big 

^itch. New Orleans Times-Picayune, November 13, 1977, VI, 8), wrote, "The 

ombigbee River . . . is one of the last great natural rivers of the Deep South, 

winding Its way through mostly virgin wilderness on its 240-mile route from 

he northeast corner of Mississippi to its juncture with the Warrior River at 

emopohs Ala., some 60 miles north of Mobile . . . With a stretch of 20 miles, 

we saw the river change from wide, deep and gentle curves into swift-flowing 

h lows dotted with submerged trees and gravel bars. We passed several smaller 

nvers and streams emptying into the main body of water. At some places, the 

trZ ZTfv""" n'"' n 

wawr.’* » Sroat blue heron wing its way across the 

w' Muscle Shoals Speculation, 1783-1789,” Mississippi 
If y Historical Review, XIII, No. 3 (December, 1926), 365-386, and The 

^ Diplomacy (New 

York: D. Appleton-Century, 1934), 106-107. V ^ w 
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attempts to win over the various tribes, and he was largely 
responsible for the failure of the Americans.^® The following 
year de la Villebeuvre was sent to Boucfouca with orders to 
shore up weak Spanish defenses against the possibility of 
American frontiersmen driving into Northern Alabama.-^ 

Boucfouca attracted the early attention of the French in 
1732, when Regis du Roullet poled his pirogue along the Pearl 
River to the headwaters, not far from present-day Jackson. 
The word, which was translated as “surrounded by bayous,” 
was composed of three hamlets, each a quarter of a league from 
the other, and all three surrounded by bayous for the extension 
of at least twenty leagues in circumference. Since Regis du 
Roullet had successfully negotiated the distance from Mobile 
to Boucfouca, he suggested taking loaded pirogues there, es¬ 
tablishing a storehouse and building a fort for the protection 
of the colony. But the Rev. Father Beaudouin, a Jesuit mis¬ 
sionary, pointed out that the rapid current and frequent sand 
banks along a narrow channel made difficult — “if not to say 
impossible” — so he recommended Tuscaloosa, the last Choctaw 
village of the eastern part, where stone might be available to 
bui,ld a good fort. Boucfouca thus lost out as the entrepot 

between the Tombigbee headwaters and the Mobile River which 
led into Mobile.^*^ 

Three letters from Governor-general Carondelet illustrate 
the importance of the Spanish acquisition of the site of Old 
French Tombecbe for a fort. In the first, written in November, 
1792, to the Conde de Aranda, Spanish Minister of State, Ca¬ 
rondelet explained how three strategic locations held the key 
to defense of the Old Southwest — Muscle Shoals on the Ten- 

^ssee River; the Walnut Hills on the Mississippi, near the 

16 

A draft of the instructions dated April 3, 1792, is in AGI, PC, leg. 122-A; an- 
•Cu Orleans, April 4, 1792, is in AGI, PC, leg. 18. 

When de la Villebeuvre arrived at Boucfouca, he suffered a painful abcess on his 
upper leg which confined him to his cot for a fortnight with fever so bad he 
could not writ:e the official letters” with his own hand, de la Villebeuvre to 
^arondelet, Boukfouka (sic), March 30, 1793, AGI, PC, leg. 208. This has also 
been translated by Roberta and edited by Duvon C. Corbitt, "Papers From the 
pamsh Archives Relating to Tennessee and the Old Southwest, 1783-1800,” 
ubhcations of the East Tennessee Historical Society^, XXX (1958), 101. 

Rowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, I, 13 6-163 and map, 

» opposite 192. See above, note 8. 
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confluence of the Yazoo River (present-day Vicksburg); and 
Old French Fort Tombecbe on the Tombigbee near its confluence 
with the Black Warrior. Carondelet described the visit to New 
Orleans of Bloody Fellow, the noted Cherokee chief who be¬ 
moaned the loss of tribal lands to the rapacious Americans and 
warned against letting it happen in Alabama and Mississippi. 
He urged the occupation of the old French fort as well as the 
Muscle Shoals.^^ 

By referring to a rough set of maps which accompanied the 
dispatches,Carondelet pointed out that Fort Nogales, Old 
Fort Tombecbe and Muscle Shoals all lay along a line of defense 
for Mobile, some 80 leagues away from the two former sites. 
Muscle Shoals was along the 34th parallel, some 30 leagues from 
the east bank of the Mississippi; 34 leagues from the Ohio 
River; and only 20 leagues from the Tombigbee at Epes. It 
was obvious that the key-stone to Spanish defenses, which also 
included Fort San Esteban de Tombecbe, was the Old Fort 
Tombecbe.^^ 

To Aranda’s successor, the formidable Spanish minister, 
Manuel de Godoy, Duque de Alcudia and later Principe de la 
Paz (1795), Carondelet explained that the situation of the 30 
square arpents of land obtained by Spain at the Treaty of 
Boucfouca, was located at 33° 10' North Latitude on the Chicka¬ 
saw [Tombigbee] River, “on the same spot where the French 
used to have a settlement named Old Tombecbe.” The Indian 
comisarw listed the advantages to Spain of acquiring the land: 
“it will cover the vast land included between the Rivers Toro- 
bigbee. Mobile, Yazoo, Mobile and Mississippi, and the Gulf 
of Mexico.” Consequently, it would protect the settlements at 

’"Carondelet to Conde de Aranda, No. 23, confidential. New Orleans, November 
20, 1792, AHN, EST., leg. 3898. It is summarized in Serrano y Sanz, Espam 
y los indios, 64-65. 

The maps are printed in Miguel Gomez del Campillo (comp.), Relaciones diplo- 
maticas entre Espana y los Estados Unidos segun los documentos del Archivo HiS' 
toYico Nacional (2 vols,; Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1944-1945), I, opposite 272. See appendix. 

**Carondelet to Aranda, No. 23, Confidential, November 20, 1792. On the 1789- 
1799 history of Fort San Esteban de Tombecbe, often referred to as "New Fort 
Tombecbe,” which later became St. Stephens, the territorial capital of Alabama, 
see Jack D. L, Holmes, "Notes on the Spanish Fort San Esteban de Tombecbe,” 
Alabama Review, XVIII, No. 4 (October, 1965), 281-290. 
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Nogales, Natchez, New Tombecbe [Fort San Esteban de Toni- 
becbe]. Mobile, and the rest in Lower Louisiana. Moreover, 
it would lend support to the alliance which existed between the 
Spaniards and the Choctaws. It would drive the American 
frontiersmen from those fertile territories and block the project 
they had of opening communication between the Pearl and 
Tombigbee Rivers and the Gulf of Mexico. Finally, Caron- 
delet wrote, it would place Spain in a position of being able 
to communicate directly with the Cherokee Nation, whose lands 
between the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers Spain had great 

interest in preserving.^^ 

Carondelet’s vigorous and generally effective Indian policy 
had suffered when the Americans living around Nashville and 
Knoxville, led by such formidable leaders as James Robertson, 
John Sevier and William Blount, had encouraged the Chicka- 
•saws to make war against the wandering hunting parties of 
Creeks, and this unfriendly gesture had almost begun a full- 
scale frontier war between the two tribes, a war whose effects 
Carondelet realized would be a weakening of the Indians and 
a chance for Americans to push them off their lands, particu¬ 
larly at Chickasaw Bluffs and Muscle Shoals — the two most 
strategic locations in the area. Carondelet hoped to forestall 
American plans by arranging for a full-scale Indian conference 
of Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws and Cherokees, and the Treaty 
of Nogales, held in the fall of 1793, had the desired effect.^® 

Carondelet proposed a stout frontier fort made from the 
Tombigbee limestone, which was easy to cut and would become 
hardened by the weather and time. He estimated the expense 
of fort, storehouse for the commercial House of Panton, bar¬ 
racks and other buildings at some $25,000 but he pointed out 
that “their duration would be for all time [“eterna”], in lieu 

Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 10, Confidential, New Orleans, June 11, 1793, AHN, 
EST., leg. 3898. It is summarized in Elena Sanchez-Fabres Mirat, Situacion 
hhtorica de las Floridas en la segunda mitad del siglo xviii (1783-1819): los 
problemas de una region de front era (Madrid: Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores, 
^^^^^®ccion General de Relaciones Culturales, 1977)^ 30-31. 

On Spanish-American rivaliy in this area see Jack D, L. Holmes, "Spanish- 
American Rivalry Over the Chickasaw Bluffs, 1780-1795,*’ and '*The Ebb-Tide 
of Spanish Military Power on the Mississippi: Fort San Fernando de las Barrancas, 
1795-1798,” Publications of the East Tennessee Historical Society^ Nos. 34 (1962) 
and 36 (1964), 521-543 and 32-33, respectively. 
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of those which we have made up to now out of wood, which 
have cost some $15,000 and have barely lasted fifteen years.’’^* 

Carondelet’s third letter to his brother-in-law, the captain- 
general of Cuba, was virtually a duplicate of his letter to Godpy, 
but it also included a copy of the Treaty of Boucfouca. In 
both official dispatches, Carondelet praised the work of his 
Choctaw agents, Juan de la Villebeuvre the comisario, and Simon 
Favre, the Choctaw-Spanish interpreter. Favre had been serv¬ 
ing since 1780, when Spanish troops under Bernardo de Galvez 
captured the Mobile District from the British, and as a result 
of his good work on the Treaty of Boucfouca, Carondelet recom¬ 
mended that his monthly salary of $45 be increased by one-third 
to $60. Speaking of de la Villebeuvre, the governor-general 
write: 

. . he has labored diligently for more than a year 
among the Choctaws and with much hard work he con¬ 
cluded this treaty. Considering all his valuable con¬ 
tributions, I hope you will apprise His Majesty of them 
so that he may be awarded the salary of army lieu- 
tenant-colonel.”^® 

Fort Confederation, built the following year, formed a part 
of the chain of fortifications which, together with the Spanish 
Galley Sqaudron, units of the Louisiana Infantry Regiment, 
etnd solidly backed by ten thousand Choctaw braves, kept the 
American frontiersmen at bay. It was the betrayal at the 
European treaty table which undid the long and arduous work 
of such frontier-minded Spanish officers as Juan de la Ville¬ 
beuvre. By the Treaty of San Lorenzo (Pinckney’s Treaty of 
1795), Spain agreed to evacuate military posts north of the 
31st parallel. In March of 1797, Fort San Fernando de las 
Barrancas on the Chickasaw Bluffs and Fort Confederation on 

Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 10, Confidential, June 11, 1793. On the actual build¬ 
ing of the fort and its three-year existence, see James P. Pate, "The Fort of the 
Confederation: The Spanish on the Upper Tombigbee,” Unpublished paper read 
to the Alabama Historical Association, Birmingham, April 28, 1972, and being 
considered for publication in the Alabama Keview. 

Carondelet to Luis de Las Casas, No. 82, Confidential, New Orleans, June 11, 
1793, AGl, PC, leg. 1447. A translation is in the W.P.A., Dispatches of Spanish 
Governors, Carondelet, VIII, 404-405. 
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the Tombigbee Bluffs were both evacuated.^® Spain's final 
retreat to Mexico would ensue in all too brief a time. And 
then there would be Louisiana and Texas! 




la Villebeuvre led the troops from Fort Confederation, where he had served 

as last Spanish commandant, to “New Fort Tomheche”-Fort San Estehan de 

Tomheche, down the Tomhighee River. It is possible to ascertain from pay 
tecords that the troops left the former on March 17 and arrived at the latter on 
March 18 , 1797 . Juan Buenaventura Morales to Pedro Varela y Ulloa, No. 9 , 
Confidential, New Orleans, March 31 , 1797 , AHN, EST., leg. 3902 ; certification 
of Francisco Fontanillas, San Esteban, April 30 . 1797 , AGI, PC, leg. 688 . 
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THE HOLTVILLE SCHOOL 
A PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION EXPERIMENT 

by 

William B. Lauderdale 

Twenty seven miles northwest of Montgomery, Alabama, 
and one mile beyond the community of Slap-Out (in reference 
to a once-popular song, a huge billboard announces that Slap- 
Out is “where most of the stars fell”) stands the white stucco, 
Spanish-styled, consolidated Holtville School. That school sits 
in the center of what was, during the Depression years, one of 
the most economically destitute counties in the state of Alabama. 
As the Depression began, there were no paved roads in the 
Holtville community, no telephones, no water system, and no 
indoor toilets. There were few industries except for small 
farms, and the land was red clay and poor. “In their eroded fields 
farmers raised little but weevil-infested cotton, scrawny chick¬ 
ens, and razer-backed hogs. Their wives perspired over hot 
wood stoves and set unvarying suppers of corn pone, fat back, 
and hominy grits.Hookworm infection was rampant and 
there was wide spread whooping cough, pellagra, and measles. 
The sparse population was politically, socially, and religiously 
conservative. In that setting and in the World W'ar II years, 
that Holtville school of approximately 500 students and 18 
faculty would become one of the nation’s most innovative and 
well-known progressive schools. 

Initially, curricular and pedagogical changes at the Holt- 
ville school began hesitantly and without benefit of any co¬ 
herent philosophy of education. Doing new things and new 
ways of doing old things were begun in response to specific 
and immediate needs, botli in the school and in the community. 
Slowly, a philosophy began to emerge and by the middle 1940’s 
could be articulated as a consistent if admittedly a very general 
set of theoretical constructs. Because the philosophy and in¬ 
novative practices of the Holtville school were presented essen¬ 
tially in the popular press and aimed at a low audience, inade- 


^Blake Clark, “'Know-How' at Holtville,” The Kotarian (May, 1946 ), 17 . 
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quate attention was given in the literature to concerns of 
significance in educational theory. This essay represents an 
historical investigation of several of those unattended issues — 
namely, the factors which contributed to educational change in 
a rather isolated school situated in a conservative community, 
the relationship of the Holtville innovations to the broader 
progressive education movement in America, and those factors 
which affected the decline of progressive practices and the re¬ 
sumption of a conventional curriculum at Holtville. 

What the popular press did print was uniformly positive 
in praise of the Holtville program. With that program, ac¬ 
cording to The Reader's Digest, “the surplus energy of young 
people has been harnessed into a powerful engine vitalizing 
the whole community.”^ The Rotarian claimed “there’s a new 
spirit in Holtville . . . [and] the boys and girls . . . know it’s a 
prosperous, upstanding community because they’ve made it that 
way themselves.”^ Life magazine published a four page spread 
on Holtville High School, labeling the school as a place that 
“has completely taken a lead in all community life by making 
the community a better, richer place in which to live.”^ The 
federal government was so impressed with the program that 
the State Department’s Office of Education filmed “The Story 
of Holtville,” translated it into twelve languages and marked 
it for distribution in twenty-two countries of Europe and South 
America as part of the United States Cultural and Information 
Program.® Through such e:^orts by the popular media, Holt¬ 
ville attained fame without the hardships or benefits of serious 
criticism. For a school as radically different as Holtville, there 
existed in the literature a general acceptance or tolerance not 
enjoyed by other experimental progressive schools of that era. 

Stuart Chase, '^Bring Our Youngsters Into the Community,” The Reader^s Digest, 
XL (January, 1942), 9. 

Clark, " 'Know-How* at Holtville,** 56. 

J^Democracy in U.S. Schools: Holtville, Ala.,’* Life, X (January 13, 1941), 68. 
Bill Edwards, "Story of Education in Holtville Brings Student’s Life to Screen,” 
The Birmingham Tost, October 31, 1947. A number of newspaper articles and 
editorials concerning the making and showing of the film "The Story of Holtville” 
were printed also in The Alabama Journal and The Montgomery Advertiser in 
1947-48. The film was made during October and November, 1947, by the In¬ 
ternational Motion Picture Division, Office of Education and Information, State 
Department, Washington, D.C. A copy of the film, not for distribution, is 
housed at the Holtville school. 
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The Holtville school was marked for distinction even before 
anyone thought of changing the program. A new school build¬ 
ing was needed in the mid-1920s, and the county superintendent 
of education and the local board of education requested the 
counsel of the Alabama State Superintendent of Education, 
Dr. Arthur F. Harmon. After a tour of the school facilities, 
agreement was reached that a new structure should be built. 
Dr. Harmon then took his walking cane and in the sand traced 
out a design of a school he had seen and admired on a trip he 
had taken to California. Two architects were present and 
they transferred the design to paper.® Construction began soon 
after that meeting, and the building was completed in 1929. 

There was a striking incongruity between the new building 
and the physical appearance in the surrounding home dwellings. 
In describing the community of Holtville of that era, Blake 
Clark noted “its unpainted frame houses were spotted with black 
where weather-beaten boards had rotted. Dirt yards were dusty 
in summer and muddy in winter. The inevitable Chic Sale 
retreat leaned in the corner of the barn lot.”’^ In the midst 
of that stood the new school — pure white stucco and of Spanish 
design. The large central auditorium contained arched win¬ 
dows and large front columns extended with the breezeways, 
leading to wings on either side. One wing housed elementary 
and the other high school classrooms, both having small repro¬ 
ductions of the central auditorium. Decorations of brown and 
green tile graced the front of the building. It is not difficult 
to imagine the ease with which the school became the center 
for community activity nor unreasonable to speculate that such 
an imposing structure lent itself to, and actually encouraged, 
the development of a community-school concept. 

One year before the building was completed, two men were 
hired who would prove to be critical to the development of Holt¬ 
ville as a progressive school. Historically, the success of a pro¬ 
gressive school seems to depend less on the nature of programs 
than on the power of certain personalities within the school. 
For Holtville, it would be James Chrietzberg as principal and 


‘Florence C. Strock Abrams, "Stately White Spanish Building.” The Wetumpka 
Herald, June 20, 1968. 

^Clark, " 'Know How' at Holtville,” 17. 
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John Formby as vocational agricultural teacher, who would dem¬ 
onstrate remarkable dedication to a community-school concept 
and who would, by the strength of their personalities, fashion 
a progressive program in a stronghold of political, social, and 
religious conservatism. 

In spite of what curriculum specialists such as John D. 
McNeil have indicated recently, the program was not associated 
ideologically with the brand of social reconstructionism espoused 
by such reformers as George Counts or Theodore Brameld.® 
Rather, the Holtville experiment anticipated by several years 
Life Adjustment Education, and it focused on key aspects of 
that movement. The central features of Life Adjustment Edu¬ 
cation on which Holtville concentrated were community involve¬ 
ment in school affairs, the need for supervised program of work 
experience for most high school students and the importance 
of “functional experiences in the areas of practical arts, home 
and family life, health and physical fitness. . . 

Having completed his studies at Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute (now Auburn University), John Formby arrived at Holt¬ 
ville in 1928. He immediately conducted a survey to determine 
local needs in order to delineate the methods by which the school 
might best serve the community. Because the farming situa¬ 
tion was so bad, the list of needs was long, but a leading request 
was for a threshing machine. Oats was a Holtville crop that 
had to be used rather than marketed because no thresher was 
available. Through the Farm Security Administration, the 
school obtained a loan and a thresher was purchased. The 
vocational agriculture students used the machine both as a 
learning experience and as a service to the farmers. The small 
fee charged for the service was used to repay the loan. The 
students learned, the farmers profited and the school made 
money with which to purchase other equipment. Thereby began 
a most incredible development where a school would become not 
only the center of activity in a community but also a major 
industry for the community. 

Farmers around Holtville were losing 25 per cent of the 

'John D. McNeil, Curriculum (Boston, 1977), 19-24. 

’United States Office of Education, "Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth” 
(Washington, n.d,), 17, found in Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of 
the School (New York, 1961), 335. 
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meat they slaughtered because of inadequate processing. The 
school built the first refrigeration plant, quick freeze room, 
and locker storage in the area. Alternative ways of preserving 
meat were also available to the farmers through the school. 
Mr. Formby noted that the services provided were thorough — 
“We would kill the hog, chill him out, cut him up, cure him, 
smoke the meat and give the product back to the farmer here 
as a finished product.”^® In one year, the students handled 
about 95,000 pounds of pork and 6,000 pounds of beef, serving 
655 customers.” In a typical month, the boys would spray 5,000 
orchard trees with a school-owned power sprayer, contour plow 
100 acres of farm land with three school-owned tractors,^nd 
hatch and sell over 3,000 chicks from the school-owned hatch- 
ery.13 Tjie girls, under the supervision of the home economics 
teacher, Mrs. Holt, ran a fully functioning tannery plant that 
had been scavenged from a defunct federal relief project. They 
were able to process over 10,000 cans of meat, fruits and vege¬ 
tables a summer. Other profitable community services that 
doubled as vocational training included a school barber shop, 
a beauty parlor, a farm repair shop, a print shop, and electrical 
wiring done on contract. In the science classes the students 
developed, packaged, and marketed hand cream, tooth powder, 
corn, and varnish remover. A community recreational center 
was created at the school and the most popular activites were 
bowling on a student-constructed alley and attending a student- 
operated movie. These and other profitable ventures required 
the establishment of a student-run bank that would transact 
business up to $750 per day.^® 

These projects were intended as learning experiences and 

'"Taken from a tape recording of the author’s interview with Mr. John Formby in 
Holtville, Alabama, March 20, 1978, hereafter cited as Formby interview. 

Whilden Wallace, James Chrietzberg, and Verner M. Sims, The Story of Holtville 
(Deatsville, Alabama: Holtville High School Press, 1944), 150. This paperbound 
book is a narrative account of what happened at Holtville during the experi¬ 
mental years, written in story form and using data from a 1942 Faculty Report 
to the Director of the Southern Study. The authors felt that the Faculty Report 

was too technical and they wanted to tell the Holtville story in a more readable 
fashion. 

^"Ibid.. 112 . 

Davis, "Lots Goes On Here,” Country Gentleman (March, 1941), 67. 
Wallace et al.. The Story of Holtville, 147. 

'^Ibid., 57 . 
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vocational training, but they also allowed a significant monetary 
return for the purchase of school equipment, materials, and 
construction. However, such returns were inadequate for the 
needs of a school that provided community services requiring 
very expensive equipment and a construction program that 
created a ten-building campus. To support these activities, the 
administration and faculty allowed no opportunity to escape 
their attention in the constant search for sources of funding. 
Obviously, some monies came from state and county appropria¬ 
tions. Further, the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec¬ 
ondary Schools provided assistance. But Holtville pressed be¬ 
yond these typical agencies to demonstrate unusual resource¬ 
fulness in finding what they needed. For example, the school 
initiated several projects jointly with the National Youth Ad¬ 
ministration, and these efforts paid off not only in programs 
and material but also in substantial on-campus building and 
construction. Aid was sought by the school from a number 
of federal agricultural programs, and loans were obtained from 
the Federal Security Administration at 3 per cent interest. 
As the following vignette should illustrate, obtaining materials 
could require also grit and tenacity: 

United States Senator from Alabama, Lister Hill, had suc¬ 
cessfully introduced a bill in Congress that allowed Army sur¬ 
plus materials to be donated to schools. Mr. Formby repeatedly 
visited area Army bases in hopes of getting vocational equip¬ 
ment and was repeatedly turned away, in some cases without 
even making it past the post gate. He reported this to a com¬ 
munity resource group, and they promptly bought him a train 
ticket to Washington, D.C. His best contact was Senator Hill 
himself, a Senator chagrined that people from his own state 
were not being assisted by his bill. He sent Mr. Formby directly 
to the Chief of Staff of the United States Army who personally 
called the Chief of Staff, Fifth Army, Atlanta Headquarters, to 
say that he was sending a gentleman from Holtville, Alabama, 
for the purpose of obtaining surplus equipment and, he added 
a little testily for emphasis, “if you don’t have what he wants, 
you help him find it.” 

When Mr. Formby arrived in Atlanta, the Army staff was, 
in his words, “looking for him.” The initial contact produced 
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foul larg’e tractor-trailer load's of equipment. The school eveiitu- 
ally received, under the provisions of the bill, a brand new crank 
shaft grinding machine, twelve gas-driven electric welders, and 
fourteen electric-driven electric welders. For building dams, 
fish ponds, and watering holes, they obtained two draglines,' 
an angledozer, a bulldozer, ditching machine, road patrol, and 
a large tractor-trailer for transportation of the earth moving 
equipment. The spectacular result of such enterprising vvays 
was a school that was able to make available to a poverty ridden 
community the services of its youth, using equipment that in 
the 1940s was valued at one-half million dollars.!® 

Granted, all activities noted thus far are associated with 
vocational education. Such involvements may be necessary, 
but they certainly are not sufficient to warrant a label of pro¬ 
gress! vism generally or Life Adjustment Education specifically. 
In fact, until the late 1930s, the Holtville school remained dis¬ 
tinctly non-progressive in substantial ways. There were regu¬ 
lar classroom tests, subject-centered teaching, standardized ex¬ 
aminations, report cards, letter grades, and a highly structured 
school schedule. A legitimate date to mark the turning point 
of Holtville’s commitment to progressive education is 1938 when 
the faculty initiated broad-based curriculum reform. However, 
the establishment of a context whereby that reform could take 
place had been nurtured through the activities of a decade. 
Namely, the faculty under Chrietzberg had gained acceptance 
by, and the confidence of, the community at large. The beauty 
and spaciousness of the physical plant itself encouraged a com¬ 
munity-school concept. The vocational efforts received “good 
press, and the community took pride in such notoriety and 
hoped it would continue. People in Holtville had grown com¬ 
fortable with the idea that education could affect directly the 
p ysical conditions and life-style of the community itself. Most 
important, members of the community had grown accustomed 
to the presence of educational change. These were the factors 
that set the conte^ct for, and gave impetus to, the establishment 
ot Holtville as a progressive school. The event that sparked 
curriculum reform in 1938 was the invitation to the Holtville 
school to participate in an experimental project conducted by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Formby interview. 
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The Southern Association Study in Secondary Schools and 
Collegss, known as the Southern Study, was the work of the 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, a body es¬ 
tablished in 1935 by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Although progressive curriculum reform 
on a state-wide basis had been going on in the South since 1929, 
no large scale “controlled experimentation” had been coordinated 
on a regional level.^^ Some southern educators had been pro¬ 
voked that the South was not represented in the Eigh^Year 
Study instituted by the Progressive Education Association in 
1932. The Southern Study was to. some extent an attempt to 
rectify that omission. A number of Eight-Year Study person¬ 
nel were used in a variety of ways, and the successes and fail¬ 
ures of the Eight-Year Study were constantly monitored to the 
advantage of the Southern Study.^® Although the Southern 
Study eventually deviated from the format of the Eight-Year 
Study, the similarities were substantial. 

The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research se^ 
lected as participants thirty-three Southern schools and work 
began in 1938. For the faculties and schools involved, the 
Commission supplied financial assistance and expertise for 
workshops and conferences, scholarships and grants-in-aid, on¬ 
site consultantships, and summer programs at Southern institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. New educational practices were to be 
developed largely by the local participants, and each school was 
expected to create a unique program of reform. Early in 1938 
Holtville was selected as a Southern Study School and that sum¬ 
mer Barnes Chrietzberg, along with three of his teachers, at¬ 
tended a six-week Southern Study workshop at Vanderbilt 
University.!® A commitment to progressive reform at Holtville 

was thereby formally established. 

Over a period of time and after a good deal of committee 
and individual study, a consensus evolved on the part of the 
Holtville faculty 


"Frank Jenkins, Druzilla Kent, Verner Sims, and Eugene Waters, “Cooperative 
Study for the Improvement of Education,” Southern Association Quarterly, X 

{February, 194^), 12. 

25 . 

‘“Wallace et al. The Story of Holtville, 1<J0. 
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. . . that personality growth and development, health 
and physical development, economic well-being, the 
ability to solve the many commonplace problems around 
the school, in the home, and the community, and simi¬ 
lar problems should be the real aims of education.^® 


Because of the precedent set by and success of the vocational 

efforts prior to 1938, the progressive orientation continued 

throughout the 1940s to focus on using the school tb improve 

the physical, economic, social and recreational conditions in the 
community. 

With the assistance of Southern Association consultants, 
summer workshops for the faculty and help from the state col¬ 
lege at Auburn, a curriculum model developed at Holtville on 
the secondary school level that was unique, radically progressive, 
and highly individualized. Each student, with parental assist¬ 
ance, selected a vocation or a generalized goal that became “the 
focal point for his learning and all his courses (were) pointed 
at it.” 2 i It was on the basis of that vocation or goal that the 
student selected an advisor from among the teachers. 

During the latter part of the school year, the student 
worked closely with the advisor on developing a plan of study 
for the next year. Always keeping in mind the general goal 
and previous skills attained, provisions were made through the 
plan to further refine and give direction to learning. When 
school resumed in September, plans were solidified in terms 
of specifying the organized groups and activities in which the 
individual would participate. By 1943, there were 119 different 
groups and activities, ranging from the traditional algebra, 
chemistry, and Spanish to the more non-traditional gardening 
sewing, and salesmanship groups .22 * 


organized around four, ninety-minute 
blocks. This arrangement gave some basic structure for plan- 
ning, but the blocks lasted long enough to allow for a great 




12 


"rx Community.” Southern Associa- 

non Quarterly, III, (August, 1939), 469. 

Miltey^raar C»vm. "A Rapor. on Holrtllo," Southern As,l«it.rUI (Jannar,. 
’Wallace et al.. The Story of Holtville, 32-33, 
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deal of flexible scheduling of individual programs. Each day 
the student planned specific activities for those blocks of time 
to meet both his or her intermediate as well as long-range 

goals. 

In the home room, the teacher examined each student’s 
plans, helping to see that he had a balanced day if at 
all possible — some indoor work, some outdoor work; 
a certain amount of study, something requiring the use 
of the hands; some individual work, some group work; 
a reasonable amount of play; some service to other 
people, some work on personal goals.^^ 

Serious attempts were made to interrelate activities. For 
example, the creation of a plan of study was itself used as an 
exercise in writing skills and the document was checked care¬ 
fully by an English teacher. This procedure was also used 
with project proposals, whether group or individual. In the 
area of mathematics, the actual problems that boys encountered 
in their farming efforts required computation skills, and mathe¬ 
matics was thus learned as a real-life activity. The, science 
of nutrition was learned and the diets of families improved^ as 
home economics students were assigned projects for planning 
and preparing well-balanced meals. Whenever possible, subject 
matter was to be learned through working on actual life prob¬ 
lems. 

One difficulty faced by every progressive school involved 
the process of student evaluation. The traditional practice of 
periodically rating students by use of letter grades was incon- 
gruent with the entire progressive mode of the Holtville school. 
Therefore a system of reporting was devised in which each 
student completed a written self-evaluation approximately every 
siX' weeks. This report included a statement of aims in terms 
of personality growth, social learning, and academics along with 
S,n itemized account of accomplishments. The report was in¬ 
cluded in a folder containing samples of the student s work and 
a detailed written evaluation of the student by the teachers. 
The folder was shared with the parents who were themselves 
encouraged to enter comnients. Further, provisions were made 

”ibid., 6i. 
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for program and faculty evaluations by the students. 

As was the case with the Eight-Year Study, the college 
bound student from Holtville did not seem to be hampered aca¬ 
demically by the flexible scheduling, self-directed learning, and 
interrelating of subject matter. Of course, the sample size from 
Holtville was too small to warrant generalizations or infer sub¬ 
stantive conclusions. For example the class of 1942 had only 
six people out of sixty-two graduates go on to college.^^ How¬ 
ever, those who did go to college during the years of the South¬ 
ern Study did extremely well. Discussing that era, Blake Clark 
notes that “a comparative record of Alabama high school grad¬ 
uates in various colleges shows that Holtville High boys and 
girls were first one year, and always rank in the top quarter.”25 
Further, Mr. Chrietzberg reported that standard achievement 

and ability test scores were unaffected by the switch to progres¬ 
sive techniques.26 


Holtville was at its peak as an innovative and progressive 
school when the Southern Study ended in 1944. The school had 
achieved national acclaim, and the community that supported 
It had itself been revitalized. A beautification program initiated 
and sustained by the students had given the homes and yards 
a new and brighter look. Agricultural education and home 
economics had changed radically the diets provided in the homes 
and the earning power of the farms themselves. School services 
in the area of health and dental care also affected positively the 
Physical well-being of Holtville students. Community recrea¬ 
tion was centered in the school. Most important, students were 
given substantial responsibility for directing their own educa¬ 
tion although the atmosphere of the school certainly provided 
pressure for organizing learning around the world of work. 


T f school could have served as a model for the 

1 + Educatioii movement that developed in the 

nhv I? articulation of a progressive philoso¬ 

phy at Holtville emerged as a result of initiating certain educa¬ 
tional practices while the prime task of Life Adjustment Edu- 



141. 


'Holtville Youth Leads the Way 
Wallace ei al. The Story of Holtville, 76. 


Readers Digest (June, 1946), 68. 
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cation was one of “translating conventional progressive wisdom 
into contemporary educational practices/’^^ Of further irony, 
the experimental programs at Holtville were slowly being dis¬ 
mantled as Life Adjustment Education was gaining momentum. 

In his dissertation entitled “The Eight-Year Study — Eight 
Years Later,” Frederick Redefer reported that little remained 
of any experimental programs in all thirty high schools that 
participated in the Eight-Year Study.Progressive schools 
generally have a way of returning to that which is conventional. 
Holtville was to be no exception. Some of the factors that 
contributed to the decline of that experimental program are 
common to those that advanced the loss of the national pro¬ 
gressive education movement. Other factors are unique to the 
Holtville experience. 

Two devastating events, both fires, played a major role 
in crippling the service function of the Holtville school to the 
community. The first fire occurred in 1945, destroying the 
refrigeration plant, hatchery, canning plant, dehydration plant, 
printing press, and dark room. Damage was estimated at 
$75,000 and the school had no insurance against such a loss.^* 
Money was borrowed and the facilities were rebuilt and a fire 
engine purchased. In 1949, a fire started in the wood shop, 
spread to the machine shop, the automobile mechanic shop, the 
quick freeze plant, the canning plant and the grist mill. The 
estimated damage this time was $250,000.’'*'’ To add humiliation 
to the loss, the fire truck stood with a dead battery outside 
the building that housed the automobile mechanic shop and it¬ 
self was burned. Again, some rebuilding was done but it was 
that second fire, according to Mr. Formby, that disabled the vo¬ 
cational aspects of the program in a substantial way.®^ Further, 
small businesses were developing in Elmore County which 
lessened the need for the school’s involvement in service areas. 
Some of these activities were begun as a part of the school 
program and then sold to private ownership, e.g., a wood work¬ 
ing plant that provided forty-five jobs in the community 

Eremin, The Transformation of the Schodf% 335. 

256. 

Covert, Report on Holtville.” 

Holtville High is Burned,” The Birmingham Post (May 12, 1949), 1. 
Formby interview. 

''Film, ”The Story of Holtville.” 
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It is clear also that there was never any intention of sus¬ 
taining all of the innovations created during the period of the 
Southern study. It was, as Mr. Chrietzberg’s daughter, Mrs. 
Florence Abrams, stressed, an experimental study. She also 
pointed out that the easy access was diminished to material for 
the school from the military.^® Further, many of the experi¬ 
mental programs ran counter to Alabama State Department of 
Education regulations, and it is a credit to that agency that 
they released Holtville from such requirements during the pe¬ 
riod of the Southern StudyHowever, these special arrange¬ 
ments which had allowed Holtville tremendous latitude for 
experimentation could not be continued indefinitely. 

Many of the teachers in the 1930s and 1940s were single 
and boarded out in the community or lived in the teacherage 
on the school grounds. As Mrs. Abrams pointed out, the school 
and the community were their chief concerns and they were 
willing to focus all their time and energy on the experimental 
program.®^ The teaching profession was changing after World 
War II in such a way that such singularity of purpo'se, even in 
rural settings, was no longer typical. 

The national conservative swing in the 1950s extended 
to the state of Alabama and that may be the most significant 
factor affecting the decline of the experimental program at 
Holtville. In Alabama, the conservative reaction was coalesced 
through an election for a State Superintendent of Education. 

W. J. Terry rode the crest of the conservative swing 
and campaigned for the state superintendency on the 
promise to return the schools to quality education of 
former times when education meant the development 
of the intellect through the subject matter disciplines. 
Though he avoided the typical polemics against pro¬ 
gressive education^ his message was clear and his cam¬ 
paign successful. He became Alabama’s State Super¬ 
intendent of Education in 1951.®® 

*Taken from a tape recording of the author’s interview with Mrs. Florence Abrams 
in Montgomery, Alabama, February 21, 1978, hereafter cited as Abrams interview. 
’‘Film, “The Story of Holtville.” 

Abrams interview. 

William B. Lauderdale, *'A Progressive Era for Education in Alabama ( 1935 - 
1951),” The Alabama Historical Quarterly, XXXVII, (Spring, 1975), 61. 
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Key personnel that supported progressive programs left the 
State Department of Education, A new State Course of Study 
was written reflecting an extremely conservative philosophy of 
education. There was an influx of people into Elmore County 
in the 1950s who supported strongly the conservative reaction 
that was evident state-wide. County-wide, there developed a 
diminishing vocational orientation to the lay public’s expecta¬ 
tion of the school and an expanding need for assurances that 
the young people were learning the basics, 

By the time Mr. Chrietzberg retired in 1959, the school that 
he had led to national acclaim and notoriety for its radical 
innovations had settled into a rather conventional mode with 
a fairly conservative curriculum, Mr, Chrietzberg did not find 
this disillusioning. He had started the experimental program 
as a response to the needs and desires of the local community 
and to the principle of local control he held true when his school 
became conservative. 

The Holtville School still stands as a remarkable structure 
in what remains a very rural county in Alabama. The main 
building has recently been added to the Alabama Register of 
Landmarks and Heritage and so funds may now be available 
for much needed repairs. More important, such registration 
insures preservation. In spite of all the new school plant ad¬ 
vantages with modular designs, open spaces, and movable walls, 
there is something very special about the character of a build¬ 
ing with solid brass thresholds beneath entrance doors which 
hang below arched sixteen-paned windows and lead to hallways 
with high ceilings, wainscoting, anc reaky hardwood floors. 

Demographic changes continue to occur in the Holtville 
community. There is a decreasing proportion of families who 

make their living solely by farming. People who work in 

« 

Montgomery and even Birmingham are moving into the county 
to escape city life and often to build on lake property provided 
by the back lyaters of Jordan Dam. The migration allows for 
increasing social and economic heterogeneity and diversity of 
thought, belief, and value systems. 

Taken from a tape recording of the author’s interview with the present principal 
of the Holtville school, Mr, William Earnest, in Holtville, Alabama, March 20, 
1978. 
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The school continues to serve grades one through twelve, 
and there are now enrolled slightly more than 1,000 students. 
The curriculum is single tracked and the only evidence of a 
vocational program is in the area of industrial arts, which can 
be taken as an elective. The school is still used consistently as 
a meeting place for community organizations. Unfortunately 
but unavoidably, the central auditorium has been turned into 
classroom space, and this arrangement has curbed substantially 
the kinds of programs that the school can accommodate. Prin¬ 
cipal William Earnest hopes to re-establish the auditorium in 
the next several years for school and community events. 
The most obvious and significant change from the progres¬ 
sive era is that the student body is now 19 per cent black. 
All of the students see “The Story of Holtville” and a substan¬ 
tial number of white children can identify relatives and other 
members of the community who had roles in the film. Through 
the film and from the parents many students come to know 
that the Holtville school has an important heritage. It would 
be interesting to know if that affects even partially the atmos¬ 
phere of the school.®® 


I 


My wife, Vicki, and I have consistent and frequent contact with public schools in 
Alabama, and Holtville to us had a very special feeling. There seems to be an 
absence of any racial tensions, and the students appear unusually relaxed, ex¬ 
tremely pleasant and considerate. They smile and speak to strangers who pass, and 
they perform simple courtesies willingly and with ease. If their behavior in the 

school does not come from the knowledge of its history, such behavior certainly 
seems a tribute to it. 
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d|e T^eopit of 

^llapoosa Countg, Alabama, 

anb tl|e 

^ar0e9l|OB ^lettb Rattle ^nmbersarg 
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for tl|e celebration of tl{e 
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Rattle of ^orseslioe ^enb, 

louglfi bettoeen tl|e ^^merican forces 

anb tlfe 
Creek ^Jnbians 

at tljat point, on i^^Karrlf 27, 1814 
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THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE BATTLE OP 

HORSESHOE BEND 

by 

Paul A. Ghioto 

When the hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Horse¬ 
shoe Bend, the final battle of the Creek Indian War, was ob¬ 
served on Saturday July 4, 1914, more people visited the battle 
site than on any previous occasion — or any date since. The 
crowd that festive summer day was estimated at being from 
eight to ten thousand people. 

Planning for the big event first began in March, 1907 
when Decatur banker Samuel Sinclair Broadus visited the his¬ 
toric peninsula in Tallapoosa County. Aware of the battle’s 
national significance, he pressed the Alabama Legislature for 
creation of a special committee to plan a proper centennial 
celebration. 

Accepting Sinclair’s arguments, the Legislature established 
the Horseshoe Bend Battle Anniversary Commission on Au¬ 
gust 6, 1907, and appropriated a sum of $2500.00 for expenses. 
Members of the original Commission (who served without pay) 
were as follows: chairman. Gov. Braxton Bragg Comer; sec¬ 
retary, Dr. Thomas McAdory Owen, Director of the Ala. Dept, 
of Archives and History; Samuel Blount Brewer, Tuskegee; 
Thomas Lafayette Bulger, Dadeville; John William Overton, 
Wedowee; Felix L. Smith, Rockford; and James William 
Strother, Dadeville. 

The Commission met formally for the first time in Febru- 
ary, 1909. On July 3, 1909, it sponsored a holiday picnic at 
Horseshoe Bend. This occasion laid the groundwork for the 
greater festivities to come five years later. Governor Comer, 
Commission of Agriculture and Industries J. A. Wilkinson, and 
Fifth District U. S. Congressman J. Thomas Heflin were prin¬ 
cipal speakers.^ 


^Tallapoosa Courier, (Camp Hill, Ala.) Thursday July 8, 1909. On file in Talla- 
poosa County Courthouse. 
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The nucleus of the present Horseshoe Bend National Mili¬ 
tary Park was acquired by the Commission on January 18, 1911 
when it bought 5.1 acres of land for the sum of one dollar from 
Mrs. Nora E. Miller of Dadeville. Mrs. Miller, state historian 
for the recently formed U. S. Society of the Daughters of 1812, 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the battlefield for national 
park status. In the deed of sale she had written that if a monu¬ 
ment to Andrew Jackson’s victorious army was not erected on 
the Gun Hill acreage within four years, that the land would 
revert to her possession.^ 

To prevent this, Representative Heflin sought passage of a 
monument bill. On April 2, 1914, the 63rd Congress authorized 
the appropriation of $5000.00 for a suitable memorial stone to 
mark the spot where Jackson’s force broke forever the power 
of the-Creek Nation.® 

The actual centennial of the battle was observed on 
March 27, 1914 at the county courthouse in Dadeville when, 
following the customary speechmaking, a bronze plaque was 
unveiled. The inscription, in part, reads: “This tablet is placed 
by Tallapoosa County in commemoration of the One hundredth 
anniversary of the Battle of Horseshoe Bend fought within its 
limits on March 27, 1814. There the Creek Indians, led by 
Menawa and Other Chiefs, were defeated . . . This battle . . . 
brought peace to the Southern frontier and made possible the 
speedy opening up of a large part of the State of Alabama 
to civilization.”^ 

The greater anniversary observance was scheduled for 
Saturday, July 4th. As the date approached, preparations began 
in earnest. 

''Deed, Mrs. Nora E. Miller to Horseshoe Bend Battle Anniversary Commission, Janu¬ 
ary 18, 1911. Copy on file at Horseshoe Bend National Military Park. 

’U. S. Congress, House, An Act to appropriate $5000 to erect a suitable monument 
at the battle ground at the Hor.se Shoe, 6n the Tallapoosa River, in the State of 
Alabama. Pub. L. 79, 63rd Cong., 1st sess., H. R. 9671, Sunday Civil Appropria¬ 
tions Act. Statutes at Large Vol. XXXVIII, 636. Made of unpolished North 
Carolina granite, the Congressional Monument was etected on the battlefield in 
August, 1918 and formally transferred from the War Department to the State of 
Alabama on November 11. 

’Program and Order of Exercises, celebration of Battle’s One Hundredth Anniver¬ 
sary by Tallapoosa County, March 27, 1914. 
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J. B. Rylance, Dadeville, headed the Commission’s Trans¬ 
portation Committee. Roads were not the best then and his 
job was not an easy one. 

On May 29, he suggested in a newspaper article that “in 
order to avoid confusion and accidents on July 4th . . . auto¬ 
mobile drivers are earnestly requested . . . not to use the state 
highway between Dadeville and a point one mile south of 
Miller’s Bridge.” Wagons and buggy drivers were allowed to 
use the state highway. Rylance promised that the alternate 
route would be “marked and in good condition.” 

On June 5, and again on the 12th he advertised for rental 
of fifty wagons, surreys and automobiles to transport visitors 
to Horseshoe Bend on July 4th. Good pay was offered. 

Rylance advised all overnight visitors who wished hotel ac¬ 
commodations in Dadeville to telegraph ahead and obtain reser¬ 
vations. Townspeople were also asked to help provide housing 
for the hundreds of guests expected. 

The week before the celebration, Rylance travelled to Mont¬ 
gomery and on his return placed flags at strategic road points 
to direct travellers to Horseshoe Bend. Those coming by auto¬ 
mobile from the capital were to come by way of Tallassee.® 

On the battlefield, a sx)eaker’s stand was erected, and Mrs. 
Miller, who owned the surrounding fields, ordered them cleared 
for the occasion. By Friday morning, July 3, visitors were 
already beginning to arrive and set up camp for the night. 

Montgomery Advertiser reporter Paul Stevenson was in 
Dadeville Friday night and filed the following report: “All 
Dadeville is aglow tonight and ail offices, stores, and residences 
are bedecked in flags and bunting. Japanese lanterns are swing¬ 
ing in all parts of town and the place is imbued with true 
holiday spirit. All trains into Dadeville tonight were met by 
automobiles and visitors were spirited to their respective hotels.” 

That evening Governor and Mrs. Emmett O’Neal, and their 
daughter Olivia, were the principal guests at a reception given 

“Dadeville Spot Cash, May 29, June 5, 12, July 3, 1914. 
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by the Tohopeka Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, at the Tallapoosa County High School building. A heavy 
rain fell and forced the punch bowls and handshaking inside 
from the front lawn but did not dampen the merriment of those 
who crowded into the hall and auditorium. Music was furn¬ 
ished by the East Alabama Boys Industrial School Band. 

At early light on Saturday morning, “automobiles, wagons 
and every other description of conveyance . . . kept up a steady 
procession out of town” for the battlefield.® 

One family journeyed by wagon from Reeltown, 35 miles 
to the south. Having left home at about 3 a.m., they finally 
arrived at eleven. Then, later that same day, they began the 
return trip. 

Mrs. Nora Blankenship Gunn came from Equality, Alabama. 
She recalled in 1978 how her father, W. M. Blankenship, had 
promised to take the family to the celebration if everyone 
“worked real hard” in the meantime. She remembers that “it 
had not rained in eleven weeks” — everyone said, “you can’t 
get there in a covered wagon for the dust was ankle deep.” 

Well, Daddy tried to pay us to stay home — but 
we had chopped cotton for my brother and had a couple 
of dollars. We wanted to go. Soon, Friday the third 
day of July came and we started out. My mother and 
my brother’s wife in a buggy. My Daddy, my older 
brother, and two children, his father-in-law, my 
younger brother and myself went in the covered wagon. 

I ^vas fourteen years old. 

It rained a slow rain all afternoon and at last 
settled the dust. We made camp near a big spring. 

There must have been 250 people camped there 
that night for most people had to go by wagon or 
buggy. There were a few cars the well-to-do came in.^ 


^Montgomery Advertisery July 4, 1914. 

’^Nora Blankenship Gunn to R. Wayhe Hay, Horseshoe Bend NMP, May 30, 1978 
(Horseshoe Bend National Military Park). 
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A Montgomery reporter later estimated the number of 
campers at close to 2000. 

In the Dadeville area, Saturday morning’s weather was 
cloudy without rain. The dust was laid by Friday night’s 
showers making travelling conditions perfect. At noon the 
sun appeared. 

Opening ceremonies began at 10 a.m. under the shade of 
large hardwood trees. Governor O’Neal presided over the day’s 
exercises, welcomed those present, and delivered a speech about 
the battle’s history and its importance to the modern citizen. 
In speaking of the courage and dedication displayed by both 
sides a hundred years ago he said: 

We boast that we live in a more civilized age, 
an age in which man’s inventive skill and progress in 
arts and science, has added enormously to the comforts, 
the conveniences, and the luxuries of life. It is not, 
however, an age which breeds the stern, intrepid, and 
adventurous race of men, who penetrated the wilder¬ 
ness and with muskets in their hands, hewed down 
these forests, and laid deep and permanent, the founda¬ 
tions of great imperial commonwealths. 

It is to be hoped that if, in the future, we are 
menaced by the same danger which confronted these 
adventurous pioneers, that we will meet and solve 
the crisis with the same courage and heroic perse¬ 
verance and brilliancy of achievement, which charac¬ 
terized the men that made the battle of the Horseshoe 
immortal in American history. 

The Creeks, who with desperate courage resisted 
Jackson’s invincible columnus, were native Alabamians. 

They were fighting for their homes and the graves 
of their dead. If, in the future, the soil of Alabama 
should be invaded by a foreign foe we should be con¬ 
tent if her sons resisted the invaders with the same 
splendid courage which inspired these untutored sav¬ 
ages in this bloody contest.** 


^Birmingham News, July 5, 1914. 
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Mrs. B. F. Wilson, regent of the Hermitage Association 
in Nashville, Tennessee, followed the governor and spoke on 
her organization’s effort to preserve the memory of Andrew 
Jackson and his homeplace. 

Chancellor John Allison, also of Nashville, described the 
role that Tennessee played in the Creek War. An orator of 
the “Old South” school, he kept the crowd entertained through¬ 
out his address. 

S. S. Broadus, when he spoke, called for a proper monu¬ 
ment to commemorate the valiant deeds of Jackson’s army. 
In closing, he introduced Mrs. Cherokee American Rogers, 
daughter of Colonel Gideon Morgan, a participant in the battle, 
to the crowd. Other descendants present were also introduced. 

Miss Maud McLure Kelly, Birmingham lawyer and state 
president of the U. S. Daughters of 1812, presented to the 
State a granite marker. Placed at the eastern foot of Gun 
Hill, it marks the terminus of the trace Jackson’s men cut 
through the wilderness from Tennessee to the Horseshoe. 
Thomas L. Bulger accepted the marker for the State and the 
Battle Anniversary Commission. 

Congressman Heflin delivered the day’s last speech. He 
outlined the Government’s plan to erect a suitable monument 
on the battlefield saying; 

We owe it to the memory of those brave men to 
perpetuate their deeds of valor and to keep aloft in 
the minds and hearts of the living their heroic service 
to their country.® 

One of the day’s highlights was a sham battle fought be¬ 
tween Company G, Alabama State Militia, a 52 man contingent 
from Opelika, and the Company H from Alexander City. As 
the maneuvers were conducted, great clouds of dust were 
created, for the previous day's rain had not reached the battle¬ 
field. When a man fell, dust billowed high. A hospital de¬ 
tachment of militia from Montgomery stood by to attend any 
I’eal injuries to soldiers and civilians. 

Montgomery Advertiser, July 5, 1914. 
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The speechmaking, sham battle, tours, and dinners were 
finished by late afternoon and the huge crowd began to disperse. 
Wearily, all climbed back into their conveyances for the long 

ride home. 

S. J. Darby, editor of the Alexander City News, wrote: 

. . the people conducted themselves with perfect de¬ 
corum so far as I know. There was no bloodshed, but 
I learned that one bootlegger was arrested. I learned 
also that there was plenty of beer out in a little house 
that had been built ostensibly for other and more 
natural purposes. 

I was told that one had to be in possession of a 
certain tribal token before he was permitted to enter 
that seemingly necessary structure. 

Good speeches were made by our orators, and by 
some that did not belong to us. 

Cold drink stands were numerous; in fact, more 
than I ever saw before, and I learned they all belonged 
to a trust. The idea of cold drinks, parched peanuts 
and ham sandwiches being in the trust was novel to me 
and really it was the first time I ever met a trust face 
to face in the open. One thing I can say for a trust 
is, it gave me a square deal on a paper bag of parched 
peanuts for a nickel . . 

The centennial observance was a big success. Dr. Thomas 
Owen afterwards declared: “The citizens of Dadeville and 
Tallapoosa County showed themselves the best of hosts . . . 
Transportation, housing, clearing of grounds, subsistence, and 
other things were looked after with the thoroughness of a 
trained business man ... The program was carried through 
without a single break.”^^ 

Sixty-four years have passed since the centennial obser- 
vanee. The battlefield, however, has not been forgotten. Un- 

Alexander City News, July 10, 15>14, 

“Dadeville Spot Cash, July 10, 1914. 
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til 1959, it served as cropland, annually yielding harvest of coin, 
and cotton. Youngsters of all ages have camped overnight upon 
it, searched for military and Indian relics in its soil, and swum 
in the river along its edges. 

In August, 1959, Horseshoe Bend National Military Park 
was finally established bringing to fruition the hopes and 
dreams of many people — many of whom were present during 
the big celebration in 1914. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Hugh B. Hammett. Hilary Abner Herbert: A Southerner Re¬ 
turns to the Union. Memoirs of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society Held at Philadelphia For Promoting Useful 
Knowledge, Volume 110 (Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society. 1976. Pp. xvi, 264, $5.00.) 

Professor Hugh B. Hammett of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology has written a long-overdue biography of Hilary 
Abner Herbert, Congressman from Alabama for sixteen years 
and Secretary of the Navy under President Grover Cleveland 
from 1893 to 1897. The author’s stated purpose is four-fold: to 
contribute further understanding to southern Reconstruction 
historiography; to discuss the “return of southerners to na¬ 
tional life after 1877”; to introduce the reader to a kind of 
southern racial attitudes as seen in Herbert; and to rehearse 

the development of the “New American Navy” and Herbert’s 
role in it. 

Herbert’s racial attitudes — those of the benovelent pa¬ 
ternalist — were ingrained in him in his infancy (b. 1834), 
boyhood, and youth as he observed his father’s treatment of 
his slaves in South Carolina (until 1846) and in Alabama. 
Professor Hammett concludes that Herbert “remained a pa¬ 
ternalist par excellence” throughout his life. 

In 1853 Herbert enrolled in the sophomore class at the 
University of Alabama. He quickly became the leader of a 
revolt over the regimen imposed on students by “Basil Manly, 
a Baptist preacher. . . .” Unfortunately Professor Hammett 
does not identify Manly as “Sr.”, and as a man considered by 
many social-religious historians as one of the outstanding 
presidents of the University as well as a leading figure in the 
founding of The Southern Baptist Convention and The Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. It was perhaps fortunate that 
“a Baptist preacher” expelled Herbert from the University 
because he continued his studies at the University of Virginia 
where Professor James P. Holcombe “undoubtedly” helped form 
Herbert s ardent belief in secession. Because of illness, Her¬ 
bert never earned a degree at the University of Virginia 
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but returned to Alabama, studied law, was admitted to practice, 
and quickly joined the secessionist wing of Alabama Democracy. 

Upon Lincoln’s election, Herbert became an officer in the 
Eighth Alabama Infantry Regiment in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Severely wounded at the Battle of the Wilderness, 
he retired from active service, but remained an apologist of 
the “Lost Cause” for the rest of his life. One of Professor 
Hammett’s recurrent themes is that Herbert was thoroughly 
“nationalized” by his twenty years of public service in Wash¬ 
ington from 1877 to 1897. Therefore, the author poses a 
paradox if not a contradiction, when he maintains that for 
Herbert “when it [the Civil W’ar] ended, little else ever mattered 
again” and that Herbert “learned very little from the experi¬ 
ence” remaining an outspoken advocate of the constitutionality 
of secession and states rights. 

It is also in the chapter on the Civil War that Professor 
Hammett introduced his first historiographical discussion cen¬ 
tered around Herbert’s book, The Abolition Crusade and Its 
Consequences: Four Periods of American History (1912). It 
is Herbert’s “most ferocious attack on the northerners whose 
extremism he blamed for the Civil War.” The author’s com¬ 
mentary is about a book published fifteen years after Herbert 
ostensibly had been “Unionized” and seven years before his 
death. Many readers of the Abolition Crusade would hold that 
Herbert concludes that true constitutionalism, usurped by the 
abolitionists from 1831 to 1861, had been restored after 1877 
with the redemption of the last southern states; in the end the 
constitutional principles for which the South had fought won 
out. In several of Herbert’s papers this vindication of the 
South is seen as the will of God, a strong historical leit-motif, 
which Professor Hammett chooses not to exploit. 

Professor Hammett’s second venture into Reconstruction 
hi'itoriography appears in the chapter entitled “Redeeming Ala¬ 
bama.” Herbert was active from 1867 to 1874 in the redemp- 
t? n of his state, to the neglect of his law practice, but Pro¬ 
fessor Hammett concludes that “in spite of Herbert’s pride 
in listing himself among the ‘Redeemers,’ the objective re¬ 
searcher can only conclude that his role ... was of no particular 
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significance.” The “objective researcher” offers no proof for 
his generalization. The author's next move to prove that 
Herbert was not a typical Redeemer a la C. Vann Woodward 
is to minimize the role in Reconstruction historiography of 
Herbert's first book, Why the Solid South? or Reconstruction 
and its Results (1890). Herbert edited this book of essays by 
leading Redeemers and contributed three essays to it himself, 
prompting Professor W'oodward to name him “the editor of 
the leading apology for the ultraconservative Redeemer re¬ 
gime. ...” Professor Hammett contends that Why the Solid 
South? is “virtually unrecognized today even by specialists in 
southern history” and that Herbert's book has had “influence 
all out of proportion to its merit as a historical work, on 
scholarly writing concerning Reconstruction.” In the first 
instance, Professor Hammett again offers no proof — no poll 
of historians of the South — to substantiate his generalization. 
Secondly, those who have read Why the Solid South? recognize 
it as a piece of propaganda to rebute the Lodge Bill, not as 
historical scholarship about Reconstruction. The author does 
subsequently refer to Why the Solid South? as “propaganda.” 

; Herbert served as a Congressman from Alabama from 1877 
to 1893. In discussing Herbert's career, Professor Hammett 
again sallies forth to refute Professor Woodward’s contention 
that Herbert was one of the South’s leading Bourbon apologists. 
The author admits that Herbert had a few typically Bourbon 
characteristics but concludes that he was a South Carolina 
agrarian conservative who did not “look forward to a better 
world, but to a re-created one,” namely that of the ante-bellum 
South. “Undoubtedly [implying certitude; undisputed], Hilary 
Herbert was much closer to ideology and practice to the South 
Carolina Bourbons than to the Redeemers whom Professor 
Woodward has described.” Having established the certainty 
of Herbert’s view. Professor Hammett questions the un- 
doubtable by qualifying it.‘ He finds in Herbert's thinking a 
dualism: he was a compiitted southerner of the first rank 
with roots deep in ante-bellum history, but he was also fonvard 
looking — a view of Bourbonism akin to that of Professor Wood¬ 
ward. Saint George has not slain the dragon. 

Professor Hammett devotes three of the later chapters of 
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his book (forty-three per cent of his narrative) to Herbert’s 
membership or chairmanship of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs (1885-1893) and -secretaryship of the Navy (1893- 
1897). This twelve-year period of Herbert’s life is well docu¬ 
mented, organized, and balanced. Herbert carried his concept 
of gradualism (do not build too many ships too fast), developed 
on the naval affairs committee, into his secretaryship, a “per¬ 
petuation and enlargement of policies” effected by four previous 
secretaries of the Navy, a Republican and Democratic. Having 
placed Herbert in a proper context of sixteen years of the 
development of the “New American Navy,” the reader is some¬ 
what confounded when the author inserts an illustration of what 
appears to be the entire fleet, captioned “Hilary Herbert’s 
legacy to the nation: The United States Navy, 1898.” Fur¬ 
thermore, Professor Hammett gives proper credit to William 
Whitney and Benjamin Tracy (particularly the latter) for the 
development of the all steel Navy, but in his “Preface,” he 
maintains that, “No man was more intimately connected with 
the rise of the “New American Navy” than Herbert — this 
for a man who was an anti-imperialist and simply enlarged on 
the policies of predecessors, gradually. 

The final chapter of Professor Hammett’s work is en¬ 
titled: “Elder Statesman: Old Wine in New Flasks.” In it 
he traces the final twenty-two years of Herbert’s life. Herbert 
set up law practice in Washington with his son-in-law and de¬ 
veloped a moneyed clientele. East and West, in a typical Bour¬ 
bon fashion. But “as the years waned, Herbert seemed more 
and more to be a man who had lived beyond his time.” He 
had helped to “midwife” the “New American Navy” and had 
been an “unapologetic ‘New South man,’ ” but in the end it 
was the Old South that captured his heart. Then, quoting this 
reviewer. Professor Hammett states: “Herbert always hoped 
that the result of “Redemption” for the South would be a re¬ 
turn to the ideas! and values of the pre-Garrison era.” In 
Herbert’s- mind this had been accomplished with the redemi>- 
tion of the southern states and with a resurgence of states 
rights sentiment in the nation at the turn of the century. In 
the opinion of the reviewer he satisfied himself and man of 
the disappearing “Brigadiers” that this was true by writing 
The Abolition Crusade in 1912. 
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Professor Hammett has written a biography of the third 
of three southern conservative cabinet members in President 
Grover Cleveland’s second administration. His book is written 
with felicity and thoroughly documented and indexed. It is the 
subtitle of Professor Hammett’s book, “A Southerner Keturns 
to the Union,” which may cause some difficulty for the reader. 
It suggests that Herbert was a forward-looking southerner, a 
typical Bourbon after the Woodward School. Throughout his 
work, however, the writer refutes this thesis by interpreting 
Herbert as an “Old South” reactionary. It remains to be seen 
if Professor Hammett’s biography will take on the stature of 
Professor Dewey W. Grantham’s biography of Hoke Smith or 
James A. Barnes’ life-story of John G. Carlisle. 

Hugh C. Davis 
Baylor University 


Gary M. Fink and Merl E. Reed (Eds.), Esscuys in Southern 

Labor History: Selected Papers, Southern Labor History 

Conference, 1976. (Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood 
Press, 1976. pp. 275.) 

The essays found in this volume are as a result of the first 
Southern Labor History Conference held on the campus of 
Georgia State University, Atlanta, Georgia, April 1-3, 1976. 
Although the papers presented before the conference were as 
varied as were the author’s chosen professions, each supported 
the mam purpose of the Southern Labor History Association’s 
attempt “to encourage the study and understanding of the rise 

and development of organized labor in the South and to promote 
txiB disseniination of that knowledgo/^ 


Although not all papers presented before the Labor Con¬ 
ference are included in this first volume, the reader is presented 
with a variety of subject matter ranging from the Knights of 
Labor to the Congress of Industrial Organization. By glancing 
through the table of contents, one can readily see the wealth 
of material presented. There is something for all labor en- 

thusiast whether one’s interests be in the area of textiles, coal, 
oil, transportation, or politics. 
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Contributors to this first volume of labor essays included 
Melton MciLaurin and Stephen Brier, both of whom attempt to 
zero in on the successes and failures of the Knights of Labor 
to organize southern workers. Dennis Nolan, in collaboration 
with Donald Jones, present a specific analysis of unionism in 
the Textile Industry in the Piedmont Area, 1901-1932, while 
Bruce Raynor, in more general terms, presents a contemporary 
look at the textile workers in the South and predicts a bright 

future ahead. 

A most interesting set of essays concerned the early at¬ 
tempts at unionism in the West Virginia coal fields. Daniel 
Jordan’s “The Mingo War: 1919-1922,” studies labor violence 
associated with unionism in this southern West Virginia coal 
county. His research is to be commended, but his paper raises 
many questions concerning the causes of violence which are 
never answered. Perhaps through the same diligent research, 
he may attempt one day to analyze those. David Corbin’s ar¬ 
ticle concerning “Frank Keeney and his rank-and-file leader¬ 
ship in West Virginia, 1912-1931,” is an enlightening attempt 
to examine the United Mine Workers’ trials and tribulations on 
the grass roots level by investigating local leaders and local 
union disturbances. However, it is quite clear from the outset 
that while Corbin analysis of his “hero” is from the standpoint 
of depicting what services may be rendered by men of ability 
and purpose in the more obscure positions within the UMV A, 
he is nevertheless caught up in the “Great Man’ thesis and 
tends to be less objective in his treatment of cause-effect re¬ 
lationships. 

The remaining six essays which are equally well presented 
and documented include: James C. Maroney, “The Texas- 
Louisiana Oil Field Strike of 1917;” Clyde Johnson, “CIO Oil 
Workers’ Organizing Campaign in Texas, 1942;” Gerald 
Carpenter, “Public Opinion in the New Orleans Street Railway 
Strike of 1929-30;” James W. May, Jr., “Atlanta Transit Strike, 
1949-1950, Prelude to Sale;” John E. Allen, “Eugene Talmadge 
and the Great Textile Strike in Georgia, September 1934;” and 
Daniel A. Powell, “PAC to COPE: Thirty-Two Years of South¬ 
ern Labor in Politics.” 

The editors are to be commended both for their selection 
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of essays appearing in this first volume and for their decision 
to also publish the commentator’s analysis of each paper pre¬ 
sented at the initial Labor Conference. As with most publica¬ 
tions there are a few drawbacks. The book is not totally free 
of technical errors and, in some instances, those misprints do 
provide -some humor: While I feel certain that Norman Thomas 
would have appreciated knowing that he was considered “Nor¬ 
mal,” I have a suspicion that if given a choice, Thomas would 
have still preferred to be called Norman. 

Don L. Fox, Jr. 

Livingston Univ^ersity 


August Meier and Elliott Rudwick. Along the Color Line 

(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1976) 

Perhaps this collection’s most striking feature is its even¬ 
ness. August Meier and Elliott Rudwick include essays writ¬ 
ten more than twenty years ago which are as fresh and in¬ 
sightful as their newest collaboration, prepared especially for 
this volume. This indicates a depth and ability that is rarely 
found in scholarly endeavor. While there is a great deal in 
this volume that has been published elsewhere, the fashion 
in which Meier and Rudwick combine historical analysis with 
contemporary affairs is both interesting and useful. 

The book’s underlying theme is civil rights, and perhaps 
more specifically, nonviolent action. In the concluding essay, 
The Origins of Nonviolent Direct Action in Afro-American 
Protest: A Note on Historical Discontinuities,” they examine 
this aspect of the civil rights struggle. While nonviolent di¬ 
rect action has been used throughout this century, and while 
other historians see it as a continuum, Meier and. Rudwick 
argue convincingly that each episode is an isolated response to 
repressive action taken by the white community. Furthermore, 
they see little connection between the black civil rights struggle 
and the other freedom movements (e.g., women’s rights, labor 
reform, Mahatma Gandhi’s activity), although once under way 
the black community adopted strategies from these various 
movements. The Montgomery Bus Boycott, for example, was 
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started without considering the earlier protest in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. M6ier and Rudwick conclude: “Thus the evidence 
indicates that direct action neither formed a continuous tra¬ 
dition in black protest, nor owed much to the strategies of other 
protest movements. Rather, we would argue that such tactics 
and strategies were continuously reinvented by blacks in re¬ 
sponse to shifting patterns of race relations and the changing 
status of blacks in American society” (p. 387). 

Also of importance Meier and Rudwick, both individually 
and collectively, go beyond the obvious events to explode a num¬ 
ber of widely held myths. To cite again the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott, they point out that integrated seating came as a result 
of the NAACP federal court suit and not from the boycott. In 
this instance they might have gone further and explained that 
the boycott was on the verge of collapse wlfen the Supreme Court 
outlawed segregated seating. 

While there is much in this work for specialists, it will 
be of more interest to historians peripherally interested in black 
history. The collection will be of special interest to students 
because here they will have the opportunity to see the collective 
wisdom of two leading historians presented in a variety of 
readable and fascinating essays. 

Duncan R. Jamieson 
University of Alabama 

Harry P. Owens, (ed.). Perspectives and Irony in American 

Slavery. (Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 1976. 

Notes and bibliography. $3.50). 

Perspectives and Irony in American Slavery is the product 
of a symposium held at the University of Mississippi in Octo¬ 
ber, 1975 entitled “The Slave Experience in America: A Bi¬ 
centennial Perspective.” Essentially, this work contains the 
intellectual stances of seven prominent historians of slavery. 
Professor Carl Degler established the theme of the symposium 
with his paper, “The Irony of American Negro Slavery.” For 
example, he notes that the closing of the foreign slave trade in 
1808, which caused the South to rely on the natural repro- 
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duction of its slave force, “tightened the grip of slavery on the I 
United States” (6). In order to facilitate this reproduction, I 
slaveholders had to improve both the environment and the I 
material conditions of their bondsmen. In analyzing secession, I 
Degler claims that Southerners left the Union to protect the I 
peculiar institution, whereas if they had done nothing, it would I 
have remained secure. I 

Eugene Genovese explores the “role of American, slave-1 
owners and European landowning classes in the shaping of the I 
world in which we now live” (27). He examines the breakdown ■ 
of organic, feudalistic society, the rise of marketplace capitalism ■ 
and the role of slave revolts in world history. “Slkvery and I 
the American Mind,” by David B. Davis, discusses how Ameri- ■ 
cans have dealt with slavery by a “process of denial” (52), ■ 
Rather than acknowledging the necessity of human bondage I 
to the economic national interest of the United States, Ameri- ■ 
cans preferred to depict blacks as incapable of adjusting to the I 
rigors of marketplace society. Thus, Negro slaves, living in a ■ 
land which practiced Herrenvolk democracy, simply lacked the I 
“capacity” (61) for freedom. Stanley Engerman reiterates the ■ 
theme that he and Robert Fogel developed in Time on the Cross: m 
The Economics of American Negro Slavery (1974). After sur- ■ 
veying the literature on both the economy and profitibility of Ij 
the peculiar institution, Engerman claims that “In terms of 1 
economic growth, total and per capita, the South was growing K 
rapidly in the last antebellum decades, . . .” (91). R 

William Scarborough paints a sympathetic picture of the I 
planter class, noting that blacks were “treated pretty well as I 
slaves” (111) and that slave health care was adequate. John I 
Blassingame views slavery through the eyes of the slave them-1 
selves. He develops the concept that high status in the .slave r 
community emerged from four factors: (1) mobility (2) free-1; 
dom from supervision (3) opportunity to earn money and (4) I; 
providing direct services to other blacks. Hence, Scarborough's R 
perspective is from the “top down,” while Blassingame’s is from I 
the “bottom up.” i 

The concluding section, Kenneth Stampp’s “Slavery: The I 
Historian’s Burden,” discusses the significance of the American i, 
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Revolution in the history of slavery. According to Stampp, 
slavery, as a field of historical inquiry, is still subject to vigorous 
debate and often violent disagreement. 

An excellent, ten-page bibliographic essay accompanies this 
important book. Perspectives and Irony in American Slavery 
belongs on the shelf along with the recent works of Huggins, 
Owens, Blassingame and Gutman. 


Michael Vaughan Woodward 
University of Georgia 

Gerald H. Gaither. Blacks and the Populist Revolt. Ballots and 
Bigotry in the New South. (University: University of 
Alabama Press, 1977). pp. 251. Appendix, bibliography, 
and index. $9.75. 

Professor Gaither’s book has 198 pages of text. The narra¬ 
tive ends on p. 138 with the remaining pages being dedicated 
to twenty-three tables. Granted that these statistical charts 
and graphs serve a useful purpose, so many are supplied that 
they are difficult to digest. 

Blacks and the Populist Revolt is, in many ways, a book 
without a thesis. Professor Gaither is probably on the right 
track in suggesting that there is simply no way to reduce some¬ 
thing as complicated as the black response to Populism to dog¬ 
matic statements. Every assumption the writer makes is, as he 
clearly acknowledges, subject to del 'e. For example, to charge 
that Bourbon Democrats committed gross election frauds in the 
Deep South’s Black Belts, particularly in Alabama, is both true 
and commendable. Yet the author does not use this evidence 
as the basis for his conclusion that “Populism was never strong 
politically in areas of high concentration of black skin and 
black dirt.” (p. 127). That the latter condition flowed from 
the first is not adequately emphasized. 

One’s response to Professor Gaither’s statements will de¬ 
pend on one’s own interpretation of events. The author has 
read widely in secondary sources, and he is an objective and 
fair appraiser of the material he skillfully quotes and evaluates. 
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Some pertinent manuscript collections were not consulted, and 
he does not take full advantage of the rich lode to be yielded 
by Populist newspapers. 

The writer’s disdain for “such artifacts of the past as 
manuscripts, newspapers, and the like,” (p. 126) may not please 
those historians who utilize such sources, but he is neither an 
arrogant iconoclast nor a doctrinaire “wave of the future” 
advocate. Professor Gaither’s own prose style is clear and 
unencumbered. 

An introduction by Professor Sheldon Hackney, an au¬ 
thority on Populism and presently president of Tulane Univer¬ 
sity, is both useful and intelligent. Professor Hackney con¬ 
tends that the white Populists, more than their white contem¬ 
poraries — Democrats or Republicans — were concerned about 
the welfare, particularly the political welfare, of blacks. Pro¬ 
fessor Gaither does not go that far. 

The monograph is yet another contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of Populism. By concentrating on the role of blacks in the 
agrarian crusade, the author adds to our knowledge of that 
important aspect of the movement. He has an objective ap¬ 
proach, but comes down harder on the Populists than this 
reviewer believes they deserve. Professor Gaither is far more 
in the interpretive camp of Charles Crowe and Robert Saun¬ 
ders than in that of C. Vann Woodward and Richard Goodwyn. 

William Warren Rogers 
Florida State University 

June Middleton Albaugh and Rosa Lyon Traylor, Collirene, The 

Queen Hill. (Montgomery: Herff Jones — Paragon Press, 

1977. Pp. iv, 304. $16.00) 

The subtitle for this enlightening book is, “A Chronicle of 
a Lowndes County Community and Seven of Its Pioneer Fami¬ 
lies. Caffey, Dudley, Dunklin, Lyon, Middleton, Pierce, and 
Rives.” 

Two quotations from the Foreword will give a clear pic- 
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tur© of the nature of the book. The express purpose is to 
“present the Hill’s story in an interesting, readable formand 
the “authors have attempted to walk a fine line between story 
and genealogy by introducing a minimum of interruptions while 
presenting a worthwhile collection of family lines.” These pur¬ 
poses have been fully met in this well documented and enter¬ 
taining publication. The book is a page-turner all the way. 
The reader who is not native to the section will experience an 
urge to find out what happens next to these people who lived 
at Collirene. There is a temptation to gobble up the book to 
find out how the story ends. 

Rosa Lyon Traylor, who has spent her life in the area, has 
carefully gathered the information. June Middleton Albaugh, 
Mrs. Traylor’s first cousin, never lived in Lowndes County but 
did spend many childhood vacations there. Her fascination with 
the mystique of Collirene led to her transformation of historical 
fact into a fascinating story. The collaboration of these two 
women has produced a remarkable book. 

The Civil War letters in the book are well chosen and give 
a realistic and unbiased picture of the conflict. One sentence 
will serve to illustrate the well balanced view taken, by the 
authors in their own analysis of that period. “In a way the 
whites had been freed, too.” Such objectivity is not common 
in books written by amateur historians. 

The illustrations by Harold Thomson make the book a true 
work of art. The maps are attractive and useful. The large 
print and the controlled use of footnotes will be appreciated 
by the casual reader. The more serious reader will find the 
documentation adequate. 

Margaret Pace Farmer 
Troy, Alabama 

Mary E. Brantley, Early Settlers Along the Old Federal Road 

in Monroe and Conecuh Counties Alabama. (Baltimore: 

Gateway Press, 1976. Pp. x, 346. $15.00.) 

Primary and secondary sources of local history exist in 
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every area of Alabama but these are too seldom brought to¬ 
gether into one single volume. Mary E. Brantley has obviously 
spent many hours searching out the bits and pieces of informa¬ 
tion about the early settlers along the Old Federal Road in Mon¬ 
roe and Conecuh Counties. She has made a great contribution 
by organizing and publishing the results of her labors. Her 
sources include references from the standard works by Moore, 
Owen, Brannon, and Pickett. She has looked for relevant ma¬ 
terial in histories of other counties. The reviewer was im¬ 
pressed by the minutiae Miss Brantley found in the Pavers of 
the Pike County Historical Society. It is obvious that Miss 
Brantley left no stone unturned. 

Her book serves as a model for other local historians. She 
has compiled informati^ from census returns, newspaper ar¬ 
ticles, historical society papers, school records, post office de¬ 
partment records, church minutes, diaries, family group sheets, 
published family histories, published church histories. These 
records are well organized and sources are carefully docu¬ 
mented. 

Of particular interest are the old cemetery records, many 
of which Miss Brantley copied herself, in the field. The loca¬ 
tion of each cemetery is noted by township and range. 

The book has many fine pictures of old houses and of 
groups of people. The persons in these pictures are identified 
by name. 

Miss Brantley very wisely planned the format of her book 
using large print and wide margins to make the book easy to 
use. The index has names of thousands of people. 

If one were to comjpile guide lines for the preparation of 
a source book of local history, Miss Brantley would pass the 
test with high marks. She knows her subject and knows her 
prospective readers, and she has served them well. One wishes 
that every section of our state might have its Mary Brantley. 

Margaret Pace Farmer 
Troy, Alabama 
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J, Mills Thornton, III, Politics and Power in a Slave Society: 
Alabama, 1800-1860. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1978). pp. 492. Appendix, bibliography, and 
index. $22.50. 


-M 

i 


Of the many pleasures awaiting a reader of Politics and 


Power in a Slave Society, none is likely to be more rewarding 
than exposure to Professor Thornton’s deft interweaving of 
national and local themes into a coherent framework for under¬ 
standing the coming of the Civil War from the perspective of 
antebellum Alabamians. Although this exceptional work can 


be read with profit either as a richly and imaginatively detailed 
history of Alabama politics from statehood in 1819 to seces¬ 
sion in 1861, or as a socio-cultural analysis of the dynamics of 
Jacksonian ideology in a slave society, the subtlety of the au¬ 
thor’s approach avoids such a sharp and artificial distinction. 
To describe and explain the interplay of institutions and ideas, 
of parties and voters, and of local perceptions and national 
events is the task that Thornton has set out for himself; in my 
view he has succeeded admirably in his efforts “to place upon 
the reader the spectacles through which antebellum Alabamians 
peered out at their frightening world” (p. xvii). 


The antebellum world was indeed frightening for Ala¬ 
bamians and other white Americans. The dread of the destruc- 

i 

tive potentialities of organized power fbr individual autonomy, 
which Jacksonian Americans had inherited from the Revolu¬ 
tionary generation, was constantly exacerbated by the irrever¬ 
sible pace of economic change and social dislocation in the 
decades between the War of 1812 and the Civil War. As more 
and more Americans were drawn into a market economy by 
networks of improved communications, industrialization, and 
urbanization, traditional fears that impersonal, external forces 
— be they the invisible controls of the market place, institu¬ 
tions such as banks, or power centers such as the federal 
government or state legislature — threatened to undermine 
individual liberty gained ever greater plausibility. At the 
same time a mass-based political system arose in which suc¬ 
cessful politicians learned that the key to office was the ability 
^to manipulate popular discontent by focusing it upon some 
I symbolic enemy which personalized the electorate’s fears. 
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This link between the political culture and the tensions 
induced by a rapidly changing economy could be transformed 
into a crusade for popular liberty with particular virulence in 
Alabama and other slave states. In his central insight Pro¬ 
fessor Thornton argues persuasively that the existence of sla¬ 
very made Southerners the best of republicans, not the worst, 
the most sensitive practioners of Jacksonian ideology, and not 
the most hypocritical. Faced daily with the reality of slavery, 
the essence of coerced dependence and the antithesis of au¬ 
tonomy, Alabamians were obsessed with locating and elimi¬ 
nating perceivei^ threiats to their own independence. By the 
1850’s the abolitionists and the Republicans of the North had 
come to symbolize the worst inner fears of Alabamians. As 
preached by the fire-eaters, secession “produced an extreme 
decision because the threat to freedom which it sought to repel 
seemed more substantial and more horrible than had the earlier 
ones” (p. 457). In the ironic climax of antebellum Alabama 
politics Jacksonian anti-pbwer ideology was used to justify a 
revolution made possible by the renunciation of the Jacksonian 
belief that political redress for social grievances was morally 
legitimate only through the collective will of the majority. 
Alabama as a state, and the South as a section, had sought 
liberation from perceived Northern tyranny by acting as a 
minority for their own minority interests. 

The intricacy and imagination with which Professor Thorn¬ 
ton handles the above themes in the specific context of Ala¬ 
bama politics and society can hardly be hinted at in a brief 
review. I can but invite the reader to explore this magnificently 
researched and informative study for a truly fine beginning 
for coming to grips with the political culture of not just one 
antebellum Southern state, but also of that generation. Northern 
and Southern, which would collide in the Civil War. 

William L. Barney 

University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 



